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CHAPTER IV. 
LES REGATES. 


Déstré’s courtship went on smoothly enough to outward eyes. 
Marie continued to smile sweetly on him, and Madame Triquet 
generally walked home from church on Sundays with her gossip, the 
wife of the coiffeur. She would also occasionally take Marie’s place 
in the shop, and give the lovers a five minutes’ talk. And yet Désiré 
was not as happy as he expected,—perhaps no one ever is; but 
although he loved Marie more passionately than ever, he could not 
feel satisfied that she loved him. 

She was no longer timid with him, but her manner was quite as 
cold, quite as unresponsive, as on the day when he had placed his 
ring on her finger; more so, for then she had blushed and trembled. 
Now her sweet calmness was almost irritating. 

However, in one month more she would be his wife, and then all 
would be right. The féte de l’Empereur was close at hand, and he 
was to accompany Marie and her mother to see the regatta: the 
second morning after the féte he was to start for Le Callac, and to 
take possession of his new post. 

Although this journey would separate him from Marie, he looked 
forward to it as a means of shortening the time before him. His 
new duties, a new way of life, would help to distract his thoughts 
and make him less anxious, for much of Désiré’s light-heartedness 
had vanished with his betrothal. This might be partly caused by 
Madame Triquet’s constant and domineering interference; lately, 
whatever Désiré did or said was sure to be wrong with her. The 
young man did not choose to quarrel with Marie’s mother; but he 
had naturally a fiery spirit, and on each occasion he felt it more 
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difficult to restrain himself. A temporary absence from this danger 
would be a great relief. 

He had obtained permission to take service with the Captain’s 
friend ; but he would not be able to get his entire discharge from the 
army till the evening before his marriage, so that on the morning of 
the festival he went into Caen in full regimentals, and took his place 
for the last time among his comrades in the grand semi-ecclesiastical, 
semi-military service in the Church of St. Etienne. 

Désiré’s eyes were more taken up in finding out Marie and her 
mother among the dense crowd of women which filled the lower end 
of the nave and aisles than in gazing at the splendid assemblage of 
richly-robed priests, and the decorated and embroidered military and 
civie dignitaries grouped round and about the high altar. 

Monsieur de Gragnac, who was pacing up and down the nave with 
another officer, their drawn swords gleaming on their shoulders, 
suddenly gave the word to the soldiers who lined either side— 

** Portez genoux !”” 

Désiré started awake. He had forgotten everything but Marie, 
and the swelling organ had helped to dull him to outward things ; 
but now the crashing of the trumpets and the reverberating thunder 
of the drums as the band struck up a furious military march, effec- 
tually dispelled all dreaming. Another burst from the two immense 
organs, almost drowning the priests’ voices; again the word of 
command, and the clash of arms; then the drums and trumpets 
bellowing as if they tried to shake the lofty stone groining overhead ; 
the Benediction, and the ceremony was over. 

All who had formed a part of the pageant fell into a procession, 
which only halted when it reached the Préfecture. Désiré sought 
eagerly for Marie in the lane of gazing faces on either side the street 
as he marched along with his companions. In vain! It was a real 
relief when ai length he was at liberty to go and find her. 

La Veuve met him at her shop-door. 

‘“‘Eh, bien; eh, bien, Monsicur Désiré; this is pretty conduct 
for alover! We shall all too late for the boat-race; the best seats 
will :1 be taken! If Ihad dreamed you meant to keep us waiting 
in this way, we would have started alone.” 

‘“‘ Where’s Marie ?”’ he said roughly ; for his previous anxiety at 
not seeing her anywhere had not improved his stock of patience. 

‘¢ Ah, voila, that is it! Where should she be, but crying, poor 
little angel, in the parlour, for fear she should miss the show?” 

Désiré knew in his own mind that Marie was crying because he 
did not come ; but, instead of saying so, he pushed his way into the 
back room, and found the little maiden arranging her cap-strings 
before the looking-glass. 

She was very pretty in her féte dress. Her soft white tulle cap, 
with its wreath of white satin bows over the forehead, suited her fair 















































Désiré had caught Marie in his arms and kissed her before La Veuve followed him. 
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complexion admirably, and her plump little figure looked charming 
in her new gown of sprigged cambric. 

Désiré had caught her in his arms and kissed her before La Veuve 
followed him ; but her voice was now heard urging speed, and Marie 
scemed quite anxious to escape from her lover, that she might arrange 
her striped shawl to the best advantage before the glass. 

As they went along the crowded streets he managed to whisper to 
her that, when she was really his wife, he would not be set aside for 
a shawl. 

** But, Désiré, I must always be well arranged, must I not?” and 
Marie pouted a little for the first time since her engagement. 

Every one was so hurrying along from all parts of the town towards 
the Basin of the harbour, that it would have been very difficult to 
take any but the direct route. The haste and excitement of the rest 
increased Madame Triquet’s irritation. 

‘* We shall be late! ah, how late we shall be! Ah, ciel! what a 
thing it is to have to do with a man without any spirit of manage- 
ment! Ah, if only my poor Triquet had been alive! We would 
then have had places secured beforehand. No need to hurry and 
heat ourselves in this ridiculous manner. We are disgraced before 
the world!” 

But Désiré only shrugged his shoulders. He had a vivid remem- 
brance that in former times Monsieur Triquet came in for even worse 
scoldings than this, and that he himself had often felt thankful he 
had his own gentle mother instead of little Marie’s. 

When they reached the Basin, lined along each of its broad stone 
quays with rows of chairs and benches, there was not a front seat 
to be had. 

La Veuve darted a scorching glance on Désiré; but there was no 
help for it. He told her she had best be quick, or she would have 
no chance even of the second row, which was filling fast. As soon 
as he had placed them, La Veuve imperiously bade him come on the 
other side of her; but he told her he was not tired, and preferred 
standing behind Marie’s chair. 

He was vexed,—there were tears in Marie’s eyes. He did not 
think she would have cared so much about a front place. Poor little 
dear! he wished he had not been late. 

He bought her a galette from one of the numerous hawkers, quite 
forgetting that she would naturally despise street pastry. She 
thanked him; but she was not hungry; she only wanted to see the 
races. She seemed unnatural, excited, restless,—not a bit like his 
own quiet little love. Ah, Désiré! you are not the first man who 
has discovered that a féte-day is apt to be a sure touchstone of a 
woman’s temper. 

He was too much vexed to follow the wisest course in such a posi- 
tion,—to forget self altogether, and enter into the universal gaiety, of 
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which the soldiers, scattered plentifully among the smiling, brightly- 
dressed spectators, were great promoters. Some of the grander folk 
were seated under a tent at one end of the Basin; but all the jokes 
and laughter came from the merry-faced wearers of caps and blouses. 
Such. caps! of every variety,—from the shopkeepers in point de Brux- 
elles, and their daughters in tulle and flowers, to the humble maid- 
servants in the pretty caps made of embroidered cambric and Valen- 
ciennes lace,—for a French girl must be poor, indeed, if she does not 
possess one expensive cap. Contrasted with the real Caennais head- 
covering,—a close-fitting skull cap of net or muslin, with something 
very like a white cock’s-comb standing up across the forehead,—here 
and there on the head of some well-to-do farmer's wife, who had come 
in for the occasion, dressed in her rich brown figured satin gown, 
with her embroidered crimson velvet neckerchief, tucked down in front 
under the square bib of her black silk apron, rose the ponderous 
white structures now rarely seen except at Vire, and occasionally at 
Bayeux. Their wearers had all shining golden earrings, and crosses 
or medals hanging from their necks. 

But it was avery orderly crowd ; full of mirth, but also of courtesy ; 
each one being addressed as Madame or Monsieur, and much bowing 
and raising of hats being interchanged among the poorest. 

The boat races were very unsatisfactory. The men did not row 
together; their boats were large and lumbering ; there was no trim- 
ness, no order; the vehement cries and gesticulations of the cox- 
swains forming a strange contrast to the loose, disorderly pulling, 
and provoking the incessant laughter of the spectators. . 

The ‘course de bateaux étrangers”’ began,—said “ étrangers ” 
being two of the most villainous-looking crews that ever handled an 
oar, any national characteristic crushed out of their faces by the low 
monotonous brutality which made a strange resemblance among them. 

A well-dressed man had been hanging about in front of the first 
row of seats, rousing the indignation of some of the older women 
by interrupting their view of the sports, but smiled on by the younger 
ones, spite of the free, almost insolent, admiration he bestowed on 
them. He came up now and stood near Madame Triquet. 

He was tall, stout, and, what is often considered handsome, he 
had a fair, sunburnt complexion, with curly auburn hair and beard, 
a good nose and mouth, and bright blue eyes. To Désiré, who had 
been silently watching him, he looked a thorough coxcomb, all the 
more offensive from the well-to-do, purse-present consciousness every 
gesture betrayed. 

La Veuve looked up suddenly, and caught Désiré’s fixed gaze. 

‘“‘Eh bien, mon garcon! what ails you? Why should you give 
such sour looks at your betters ?” 

She said it smilingly, as if she meant a rough joke; but he had 
already overstrained his forbearance towards her. 
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‘‘ Betters, madame! "’—his eyes flashed, and he reddened deeply, 
—‘ ma foi! you forget to whom you are speaking.” 

Madame Triquet burst out laughing, and Désiré saw his folly in a 
moment. 

‘“‘Do you mean seriously to compare yourself,” she said, ‘‘ to 
Monsieur Auguste Leroux? Do you know that he has inherited all 
his father’s money ? Old Leroux is just dead, and he,—that hand- 
some young man,—himself rents the large farm at Ardaine, the 
beautiful ruined abbey, with a fortune of hay and fodder inside, and 
another farm on the way to Auge.” 

She looked triumphant, as if to say, ‘‘ Match that if you can!” 

But the young soldier was not looking at her. Monsieur Auguste 
Leroux had approached nearer, and was regarding Marie with the 
most open admiration. 

Just as Désiré was going to jump over the two rows of seats to 
the front,—his next move would perhaps have sent the Adonis of 
Ardaine into the Basin,—the young farmer stood on one side, to allow 
an officer to pass by. It was Monsieur de Gragnac. He stopped 
and beckoned to Désiré, who sprang across the chairs, heartily glad 
to find himself in front, where he could shelter Marie from insolent 
admiration far more easily than when standing behind her. 

Monsieur de Gragnac had a message to send to his friend at Le 
Callac, and Désiré said he would call for it before he returned to 
Auge the next evening. 

‘* Then you sleep in Caen to-night ?” 

‘‘Yes, monsieur, at the house of the father of one of my com- 
rades; it is the last Sunday I can spend with Marie,’’—he lowered 
his voice,—‘‘ before,—before,—our marriage, and, *’ his eyes léd 
the Captain's attention to Marie. 

‘Ah! I understand,” said De Gragnac, with good-humoured pity. 
‘«‘ Then in a month’s time, Leliévre, you mean to give up your liberty ? 
Is that young lady your fiancée ?_ I compliment you on her looks,” 
he said, dropping his voice as Désiré had done, ‘‘and I hope you 
may be as happy as you expect.” 

Monsieur Auguste Leroux had been thrown into the shade while 
this dialogue was going on, the interest of the spectators had been 
drawn to the apparently confidential nature of the talk between 
Désiré and a captain with so many decorations; and when, after 
returning the young man’s military salute, Monsieur de Gragnac 
gravely raised his cap to Marie and her mother, even La Veuve her- 
self had no longer any eyes for the farmer. 

She burst into an animated panegyric of the Captain’s face, figure, 
manners, legs, and everything belonging to him, with a glibness truly 
worthy of her sex and nation. 

Désiré seemed quite in her good books again. She perhaps con- 
sidered the notice the Captain had bestowed on him had raised him 
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in position, and the next time Monsieur Auguste passed, honouring 
Marie with one of his most deliberate stares, Madame Triquet whis- 
pered to her to frown, and bristled all over with the fierce virtue 
of her indignation. 

Désiré felt relieved. After all, it was much better that he had not 
exposed Marie to remark by any public show of annoyance. Poor 
little dear! no doubt the fellow’s insolence had vexed her quite 
enough, without any further mortification. 

And so, when the regatta was over, when the swimming-matches, 
evolutions on greased masts, and the duck chase, had all been greeted 
with vehement applause and laughter, the three returned to the 
patissier’s in a far more amiable mood than when they had left it. 


CHAPTER V. 
WHAT HAPPENED THE DAY AFTER. 


Next morning, Désiré went with Marie and her mother to High Mass ; 
but, coming out, he left them at the church door. It was better to 
get his instructions from Monsieur de Gragnac, and then he could 
spend all the rest of the afternoon quietly with his beloved, Madame - 
Triquet having asked him to eat his mid-day breakfast with them. 
He was very loth to leave Marie to walk home without him, but he 
hurried off, past the church and the Place St. Pierre, and down the 
Rue St. Jean, to the turning leading to the old Oratorian convent 
where his officer had lodgings. 

Very pleasant lodgings, in a quiet court-yard surrounded on two 
sides by what was left of the quaint old building. The picturesque 
dormers, with their grotesquely sculptured gables, were fringed 
below by a handsome cornice, with a broad band of Greek fret design, 
hidden in some places by the luxuriant vine-branches, that not only 
covered the whole frontage, but threw fresh green arms to the very 
summit of some of the gables. Just now the principal side of the 
building—no longer a convent, but occupied by a variety of tenants 
—was bathed in sunshine. Some of the windows, opening inwardly, 
showed an almost black darkness, framed by the intense green of- 
clustering vine-leaves. 

At one of these windows sat Monsieur de Gragnac, enjoying a 
book and a cigar. He smiled and nodded when he saw Désiré, bid- 
ding him come up at once. He gave him the message to his friend 
at Le Callae, and then, seeing the young soldier’s confused hurried 
manner, he did not keep him long, but wished him good success in 
his new venture. 

The Captain sate at the window watching Désiré as he re-crossed 
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the court-yard with the springy, elastic step of a man who feels that 
Hope is leading him to Happiness. 

Monsieur de Gragnac shrugged his shoulders. He was thinking of 
Désiré. He did not know how striking his own dark, martial face, 
with its stern lips and piercing black eyes, looked in the green frame- 
work. 

‘* He is a very fine fellow. I have never scen a trace of shirking 
in him. It is absurd in me to trouble myself so much about a man 
whose service has been so short, and yet I feel quite vexed that he 
is to marry that little girl. She is pretty ; but that is all. I studied 
her face well yesterday, and I could see nothing in it to distinguish 
her from any other meek-looking, blue-eyed, fair-haired simpleton. 
She may be loving, but I doubt it; and a cold, quict woman is 
always obstinate, and an obstinate woman is Poor Désiré!” 
The Captain’s shoulders were again expressive, and he lit a fresh 
cigar, and turned to his novel, by way of distracting his sympathies. 

Quits unconscious that he could be the object of any feeling 
but that of envy at his coming happiness, Désiré hastened on. 
As he crossed the Place St. Pierre, he had to make way for a 
melancholy procession,—a priest, bearing the Host, hurrying at his 
utmost speed to some dying person, followed by his assistants, while 
beside him ran an old woman, almost shricking in her agony of 
mingled grief and impatience. Désiré crossed himself devoutly, and 
then he shuddered ; it seemed like an ill omen on the threshold of his 
joy. Hastily he turned up the Rue Notre Dame,—almost running 
till he reached the patissier’s. 

A man came out of the shop so suddenly that, if he had not turned 
in the opposite direction, he and the young soldier must have ran 
violently against one another. There was nothing unusual in seeing 
@ customer come out of Madame Triquet’s, especially on Sunday ; 
but some undefined feeling made Désiré stand looking after this one 
instead of going into the shop. He had not seen the man’s face, but 
there was something that roused unpleasant recollection in the bulky 
figure and assumptive walk. 

Désiré started, and- then turned scarlet with indignation. There 
could be no doubt about it; it was Monsieur Auguste Leroux. 

‘“* Well, Désiré, mon garcon ; thou art hungry. Come in; breakfast 
will be served in an instant.” 

La Veuve was standing in the door-way. She spoke with hearty 
good-humour. She either did not, or would not, see what Désiré was 
lingering for. 

‘‘ Has Monsieur Leroux seen Marie?” he said passionately ; he 
thought the widow was cajoling him. . 

“Seen Marie! what does the boy mean? Ma foi! art thou so 
jealous that a hungry man cannot come in and eat a galette, but 
thou must think thy rights invaded? Ciel! thou art a veritable 
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Barbe Bleue. Come and eat a galette, too; jealousy only thrives 
on an empty stomach.” 

Marie received him affectionately. She seemed merrier than usual ; 
her face was deeply flushed, and she was in a perfect flutter of excite- 
ment. Once, when her mother left the room for an instant, she con- 
trived to whisper that she was sure he had been vexed with her 
yesterday, and she had been trying to think what she could have 
done to deserve it. 

‘«« And it has made me so sorry, Désiré!” 

Her tender blue eyes looked very soft as she said this, and her 
round bloomlike cheek nestled itself so closely against his shoulder, 
that Désiré could only wonder at his happiness in having gained the 
love of such a little angel. He had just time to tell her so before La 
Veuve came back. 

There was no repose in Madame Triquet. And her rapid, viva- 
cious speech, rendered this still more fatiguing. 

‘‘Eh bien!’’—she came in almost breathless with haste,—‘“‘ we 
shall be late at Vespers. Do you know, my children, that unpunc- 
tuality is ruin both to purse and mind ? Come, come, Marie! where’s 
thy shawl? Come, Desiré, look alive! or I shall have to start by 
myself.” 

If Désiré had believed this last threat, he would have sate still ; 
but he knew that it was only just half-past two, and that vespers at 
St. Pierre began at three o'clock. The only way of quieting his 
tormentor was to affect readiness. 

Service was soon over; as they came out of church, they met the 
young farmer Leroux face to face ; and to Désiré’s intense surprise, 
he first raised his hat, and then shook hands with Madame, and 
nodded to Marie, almost familiarly. 

Leroux placed himself before them, so as almost to prevent their 
progress ; but La Veuve had taken the soldier’s arm, and Désiré 
now closed it so firmly on her hand, and pushed forward -so reso- 
lutely, that the farmer was obliged to make way. 

Desiré looked quickly at Marie. 

She was laughing, positively laughing ; but whether at Leroux’s 
discomfiture, or at the frown on his own face, he could not feel 
sure. 

He was not left in doubt. 

‘‘ Ma foi, Désire!”’ said Madame Triquet’s sharp, shrill voice ; ‘‘ thou 
forgettest that thou art not the only man in the world with eyes. 
Pretty girls are made to be looked at.” 

And before he could answer, Marie’s sweet tones whispered— 

‘Thou must not be jealous, Désiré. I should never live happily 
with a jealous husband!” 

He was too deeply wounded to speak now. He knew he was not 
jealous ; and he told himself that if Marie really loved him, she would 
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not have laughed, especially before her mother, at anything that vexed 
him. 

But as soon as they reached home again, and she said, in her pretty 
winning way, how different next Sunday would be, and how triste 
everything would seem till his return, his ideas underwent a 
change. He called himself a jealous tyrant, and an ill-tempered one, 
too ; and when the time came for starting homewards, it was all but 
impossible to tear himself away. 

There were tears in Marie’s blue eyes as she said her last good-bye ; 
there was a glisten even in those of her mother. Madame Triquet 
kissed Désiré on both checks, calling him ‘her poor Céline’s boy” 
as she did so, and then both mother and daughter stood on the 
door-step, and watched him down the street. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE FISHERMAN’S SECRET. 


Déstré walked along happily enough at first. It was not yet five 
o'clock; the diligence had not started, but he must travel very 
early next morning, and he felt it was wiser not to walk. He had 
still some matters to settle with his father before leaving home, he 
might just as well wait for the diligence in the fields as in the dusty 
streets. He walked on till the open country lay before him, and 
then he turned round and looked at Caen. There it lay, basking in 
the sunshine. Except the bell for second vespers sounding in a little 
village church on the right, and the ery of the crickets in the grass, 
the city lay silent, as if in sleep. Though only two miles distant, not 
a sound or sight disturbed the stillness; the only sign of existence 
was the curling smoke of the steamer as, leaving the harbour, it took 
its way along the river; the very plough stood still, resting in the 
midst of a half-completed furrow. All spoke of ineffable peace. 
Désiré’s thoughts wandered off to the new home he was contem- 
plating. Ah, how full of love and peace it would be! Marie should 
never shed the tears his mother had so often shed from anxiety at 
her husband’s long absences, or from sorrow at his unkindness; as 
he thought of his mother, his spirits sank. 

Hers had been a love-marriage,—at least, he had been told so,—and 
yet, ever since he could remember her, she was far oftener sad than 
merry ; not complaining, her patient gentleness had been one of 
the causes of alienation between himself and his father; even as a 
young child he had felt, rather than understood, that the cold, 
indifferent, sometimes harsh treatment she met with was an ill return 
for her goodness. 

Could he ever grow hard and sneering as his father had? And 
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then he thought of Marie, and this seemed impossible ; there was 
but one thing that could make him cease to love her, and that would 
be if, after she became his wife, she did not return his love warmly. 
‘‘ And I should never have thought of such a thing if Monsieur de 
Gragnac had not put it in my head. But I am foolish!” 

However foolish it might be, the thought was not to be easily 
dismissed. And then another, which had been kept away, came and 
joined company with it. Ought not Marie to have been angry with 
Leroux when she saw how vexed he himself looked? and instead, 
she had smiled when the farmer nodded to her, and then had 
laughed at Desiré’s annoyance? But, no! he would not be jealous. 
It was natural that a pretty girl should like to be admired. It 
would all come right when they were married; he could speak 
seriously to her then, without fear of La Veuve’s interference. 
Marie was so naturally good and gentle she would be just like his 
mother. Ah, if she had only lived to bless their marriage ! 

Here the arrival of the diligence broke up the stillness and his 
reveries, and he soon found himself approaching home. He left the 
vehicle at the cross road; but although he was close to the fisher- 
man’s cottage, he did not enter it. It was not quite dark yet; he 
thought he would take a turn along the sea-shore. He could not face 
his father with his mind full of his mother’s constant unhappiness. 

A few steps on, he met Mimi Fayel. The girl tried to pass him, but 
Désiré placed himself in front of her. She looked sad, he thought, 
and just then he remembered how fond his mother had always been 
of Mimi. 

‘* Bon soir, Mimi! What do you do with yourself, one never sees 
you ?” 

Mimi looked up at him, and she smiled. She had a wide mouth, 
but her smile showed that rarity in a Norman peasant, white and 
regular teeth. There was a singular shy sweetness in the look she 
now raised to Désiré. 

‘* But you are so seldom in Auge, Monsieur Desiré. Ma foi! you 
are always on the road.” And then she blushed violently. 

“‘ Well, Mimi, I think you know what I go to Caen for. Will you 
not give me your congratulations ?” and he held out his hand. 

Mimi’s colour flickered, and then she looked steadily in the young 
soldier’s face. 

‘‘T have heard, Monsieur Désiré, and if you are as happy as I 
wish you to be, you will be content. I am glad, too, you are going 
away from Auge. You could not be happy here, let Jacques say 
what he will. Bon soir!” 

She passed on, but the deprecating look which had come with her 
last words puzzled Désiré. 

He walked on the sands at first; the tide was rising fast, and 
he was forced to keep along the road beyond them, overshadowed 
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by the dark grey cliffs. His thoughts turned quickly from Mimi to 
his father. What could be the meaning of his strange looks and 
ways ? Grief for his wife’s death, and a tinge of remorse for his 
conduct to her, might account for his avoidance of human fellowship ; 
but not for those shuddering starts and the livid paleness that at 
times so alarmed his son. 

Suddenly Désiré stood still, arrested by a new fear that dawned on 
him. 

Was his father mad ? ; 
But after a minute's reflection, he told himself no; it was impos- 
sible. No man could be so intelligent and accurate in business 
matters whose mind was sufliciently deranged to cause such startling 

emotion. 

Désiré had paused just where the cliffs, or rather mud _hills,—the 
soil pulverised so easily that they were constantly taking new forms, — 
—were cleft by the dry bed of what was in winter time a small river. 
Even now, in daylight, you could track its course for some distance by 
the masses of rock among which it ran. 

yithout thinking where he was going, absorbed in the strange 
mystery that shrouded his father, he wandered up the cleft. 
Suddenly he stumbled over one of the rocky projections, and uttered 
a loud exclamation as he saved himself from falling. 

From whence he knew not, but seemingly from the stones close 
beside him, a man sprung on Désiré with an open knife in his 
hand. As the indistinct light shimmered on the blade it revealed 
the features of Martin Leliévre. 

The recognition was mutual. Had it not been so, Désiré’s life 
would have paid the forfeit of his paralysing surprise. 

Not a word was spoken. The two men’s arms sank to their sides 
as they stood face to face in the darkness. 

At length the old man spoke. 

‘* What dost thou mean by coming upon me in that sudden manner, 
like a thief or a spy? Couldst thou not have stayed quiet till I 
came in?” 

He began in a low, hesitating voice ; but as he went on, his old 
bullying manner returned. 

‘“‘T have not been home at all. I did not know that thou wast 
not in the cottage.” 

Désiré scarcely knew what he said. He was overpowered with 
horror; for if his father had not recognised him he would be now a 
murderer. He felt stunned and stupefied. 

‘“‘Sacristi! what couldst thou be wanting up among the rocks?” 
Martin spoke much more coolly now. ‘‘ Cannot I scrape for myself a 
few mussels, but I am to be watched and pryed after. The child 
that lifts the kettle lid runs a chance of being scalded with the 
steam, and thou seest my knife and thy throat might have had a 
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nearer acquaintance than would have been pleasant for either of us. 
Now come home to supper.” 

He wiped his knife as he spoke, thrust it into its leather sheath in 
the belt that fastened his trousers over his dark-blue jersey, and then 
led the way home. 

Désiré followed silently. What was his father doing in that lonely 
place ? for, as to the story of the mussels, they were so abundant on 
the small rocks near the cottage, that it was scarcely likely Martin 
would have gone so far to seek them. Why should he be so anxious 
not to be followed or watched ? 

Try as Désiré would to stifle it, a fearful solution seemed to be 
offered to his doubts about his father. It was said in Caen that 
there were fishermen along that rocky coast who robbed and 
murdered shipwrecked sailors. Was Martin one of these? Would 
he have been so ready to take life without even the provocation of 
self-defence ? If—but he could not face the ‘‘if’’-—he was his father, 
what right had a child to judge a parent? But the longer he 
pondered over what had happened, the more conscious he became 
that the feeling of his father’s knife at his throat had worked a 
strange revolution in him; the shrinking of former years was now 
almost loathing, and when the fisherman retired into the inner room, 
where the two beds were, Désiré felt that nothing could induce him 
to pass the night in the same chamber with his father. 

His first resolve was to keep awake, and think over this strange 
meeting. Spite of his previous reasoning, the belief in Martin’s 
insanity seemed forced on him; it was the only safe solution of his 
strange conduct. The hours rolled on; the heavy breathing from the 
next room told how soundly Martin was sleeping. 

Désiré’s head drooped forwards, his body began to sway gently to 
and fro, and finally nearly overbalanced itself, for there was no back 
to the settle on which he sate. The fatigue and excitement of the 
two previous days began to call for reparation. He got up mechanic- 
ally, flung a rough pilot-coat on the ground, and lay down on it, 
almost asleep before he reached it. 

It seemed to him that he had scarcely been asleep five minutes, 
when he found himself at once broad awake, with all his senses on 
the alert; there was none of the twilight-like drowsiness that usually 
prevents a whole knowledge of one’s surroundings, it was more 
like the work of some invisible agency, he was shuddering from 
head to foot, his hair lifted from his forehead, and yet he had not 
stirred. 

The fire was out, and the room on that side lay in complete dark- 
ness. Without moving even so much as to raise himself on his 
elbow, Désiré glanced instinctively at the other side where the door 
was that divided him from the sleeper. 

The sleeper!—he listened intently; the deep breathing had ceased; 
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and while he still waited for it, telling himself that his hearing had 
not yet fully awakened, there came the scrape of a lucifer-match, and 
a faint glimmer of light under the door of the inner room. Before 
Desiré could move, it was gently opened, and the fisherman stood on 
the threshold. 

For a moment the soldier debated with himself whether he should 
show consciousness of what was happening ; and then, if his father 
really were mad, would not this second intrusion into what was 
evidently some mystery, perhaps excite him even more violently 
than the first had done ? 

Désiré was brave; but his father’s knife had been once raised 
against him that evening, and he could scarcely keep his arm from 
trying to shield his throat as the fisherman stealthily advanced. But 
Martin Leliévre’s practised eyes would have detected the slightest 
movemeat, and when Désiré saw him holding the lamp so as to 
examine his face closely, he no longer dared watch him through his 
half-closed eyelids, lest the quivering of the lashes should betray 
him. 

The fisherman seemed satisfied. 

He passed stealthily on to the outer door, opened it gently, and 
then closed and locked it after him, leaving the lamp burning in the 
angle farthest from Désiré, behind the projecting fire-place. 

The young man had not calculated on this imprisonment; he had 
meant to follow his father cautiously ; by doing so he might solve 
those terrible doubts, and be able to decide how to act, for it seemed 
to him that Martin had become quite unfit to be left unwatched. 
He could not get out by either of the windows. During his absence 
in Italy, the fisherman had fixed iron bars across both, so close 
together that even a child could not have squeezed its way in or 
out; and when his son had inquired the reason of this, he had 
been told rudely to mind his own matters. 

There was nothing to do but to wait; but he could not lie there 
inactive. He sprung up, and paced up and down the cottage. 
What might be happening? What could his father haye been doing 
with a knife at that time of night? and why had he been so fearful 
of discovery ? What might be happening now ? 

Desiré had essentially a man’s mind, without any of the fertile 
flights and witch-like divination which so often leads a woman, as if 
by instinct, to the truth. He could only puzzle over his own ques- 
tions. 

It seemed hours to him before his father returned; the wind had 
risen in the night, and the voice of the waves, as they struggled 
against it, completely muffled the sound of approaching footsteps. 
Fortunately the lock of the door was rusty, and the key turned ° 
slowly, or Désiré would not have had time to stretch himself again 
on the floor and feign slumber. 
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When his father went out, he was muffled in an old boat-cloak, but 
certainly he was empty-handed, for he had changed the lamp from 
one hand to another, in order to look at his son; now he seemed 
staggering with the weight of what he carried. 

He set his burden down on the kitchen-table, and then, stealing 
softly to where he had placed the lamp, he raised it, and held it close 
to the young man’s eyes. 

But Désiré had had time for recollection, not an eyelash stirred, 
he was to all appearance sound asleep. The old man turned to the 
table, and carried part of his burden into the inner room. 

In a few moments he came back, his face was turned away from 
Désiré, so that the young man could watch without fear of discovery, 
still maintaining the regular breathing of a deep sleeper. His father 
approached the table again, and seemed to lift whatever it was that 
he had left upon it with difficulty. 

The lamp was almost burnt out, and although he strained his sight 
to the utmvust, the young soldier could not see what it was that 
Martin carried so carefully into the inner room. 

But he gave a hasty guess,—his mind felt easier now ; doubtless 
his father had some private hoard of which he knew nothing, and he 
had brought it for safety to the cottage. This would account for the 
iron bars, his terror at Désiré’s sudden appearance,—for everything, 
in fact, that had so disturbed his son. 

Désiré felt relieved, almost thankful; and the sudden lull of the in- 
tense strain he had been putting on all outward movement soon brought 
back the sound sleep from which he had been so strangely awakened. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MARIE'S FIRST LETTER. 


Wuen Desire roused next morning, his father was already heating 
their soup over the fire. 

“Thou hadst best bestir thyself or thou wilt miss the diligence, 
unless may be thou goest to Le Callac on thy feet.” 

He spoke roughly, and Désiré did not answer; his luggage was 
soon ready; but when he went into the inner room for some of his 
belongings left there, the old man followed him, and stood in the 
doorway, watching his movements. 

There was nothing unusual to be seen in the room, and but for 
this suspicious action, Désiré would have been tempted to think he 
had dreamed. However there was no time for thought; it was a 
relief to be so hurried. His father followed him out of the cottage, 
and they reached the cross-road just as the diligence did. Desire 
could only wave a hasty adieu and spring up into the interior. 
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A fortnight passed away at Le Callae very pleasantly for Désiré, so 
far as his master and his outward life went. He found himself in a far 
more beautiful country than any he had seen near Caen. Instead of 
the level meadows, fringed with tall poplars, and often partially sub- 
merged from the overflow of the Orne or the canal, the land round 
Chateau Callac was far more picturesque. Gentle hills, and sloping 
valleys clothed in verdure,—for there was no visible corn-land,—and 
planted with fruit trees of all sorts, realising, now that their rich 
harvest hung ripe and luxuriant, the jewelled trees of Aladdin’s cave ; 
ruddy and rosy apples, golden apricots, erimsoned peaches, mingled 
with the darker splendour of the royal purple plums. 

Houses were to be found at distant intervals; there were no poor 
cottages in this Eden of plenty, but comfortable farmsteads, each 
sheltering the few assistants necessary to herd the cattle and horses 
which fed on the bright grass of the orchards. 

On the domain of the seigneur to whom Désiré now belonged, were 
a few small thatched cottages, one of which was to be his future 
home, and all his leisure was spent in trying to form a garden for 
Marie out of the orchard which surrounded it. He had made friends 
with the gardener, and had begged sundry roots from him, and two 
young apricot trees to plant on each side of the cottage door. He 
was busy digging holes in readiness for these trees when the letter- 
carrier passed on his way up to the chateau. 

Désiré cleared the gate of his little domain at a bound. The only 
drawback to his happiness at Callac had been Marie’s silence. He 
knew she could write easily, and he, poor fellow, had managed already 
to scrawl her three very loving letters. 

He soon overtook the postman. Yes, there was a letter for 
Monsieur Leliévre ; was he quite sure that he was the right person ? 
Time seemed so long to Désiré while the postman was fumbling in 
his wallet. 

Here it was at last. He jumped over the gate again, and flung 
himself down on the grass, just in front of his cottage,—Marie’s 
cottage soon. 

The letter felt thick; it was a long one then, to make up for lost 
time. He examined the superscription lovingly; the handwriting 
was a woman’s, but he did not think it was Marie’s. 

He opened it with the careful manner of a man little troubled 
with correspondents. 

There were two enclosures. 

He looked at the signature of the first; it was Triquet-Coulard. 
Ah! and the other was from Marie. He should read that. 

He opened it, and his eager expectant look clouded. There were 
but two or three lines of writing, beginning ‘‘ Monsieur,” and signed 
‘* Marie.” 

He read them over several times before he could take in their 
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sense. Was he stupefied, or was it really incomprehensible? Pre- 
sently he laid down Marie’s letter, and turned despairingly to Madame 
Triquet’s, as if to find a key to the mystery. 

Marie’s letter had only told him that she felt he was not likely to 
make her happy, and that, therefore, she renounced the honour of being 
his wife. This was so unexpected, so utterly at variance with his belief 
in his future wife’s truth and constancy, that it had utterly bewildered 
him; but as he read La Veuve’s letter, indignation absorbed every 
other feeling. She confirmed Marie’s sentence, and told Désiré that 
there was no use in his making any fuss or opposition, as her daughter 
decidedly preferred another person, and she was not a mother likely 
to force her only child’s inclinations,—‘‘to make what should be a 
blessing, a curse.” 

He crushed the letter in his hand, and then trampled it into the 
ground. 

‘¢ The old hypocrite!” he exclaimed; “‘ Isee it all, and it has been 
all her doing. I know Marie has been made to write that letter 
against her will. Poor little thing! she is constrained. What do I 
know ? ill-treated perhaps!” 

Did he say this to himself, because the tormenting doubts about 
her want of love, which had been less audible since he left Caen, 
now rose and clamoured loudly? It may have been so; but it was 
also part of his nature that he would believe the best of her that was 
possible. 

There was no time to be wasted in guessing the meaning of this 
riddle; he must know the truth at once. With soldierly neatness 
he shovelled the earth back again into the two holes he had dug, 
that the vine which covered the porched doorway might not suffer 
from the exposure, replaced his spade in the little outhouse, and 
then took his way up to the chateau. 

He must tell his master that a great trouble threatened him; must 
happen, indeed, if he did not at once return to Caen. 

And if leave of absence were refused him. Bah! where was the 
use of meeting evil on the road? it would be granted. At the 
worst, he could throw up this new employment ; for, if he lost Marie, 
of what value was it ? 

But he was not so tried. He met the head-gardener of Le Callac 
on his way. The gardener had heard from Désiré of his approaching 
marriage, and without asking questions, with the ready tact of a 
Frenchman, he understood what this trouble the young man told 
him of threatened. He at once undertook to fill Désiré’s post in 
his two days’ absence, supposing the master should grant leave. 

There was no diligence till next morning ; and after his interview 
with his master was over, the day did indeed seem long to Desire. 
He had too much time for thought now. He went over again and 
again the two last days with Marie. Yes, he knew he had been 
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unreasonable and exacting; but he could explain it all away, and 
she would forgive him. 

It was her mother's fault, if she had not become so singularly irri- 
tating all would have gone well; and then he remembered with 
despair that when he saw Marie all his explanations and excuses must 
be made in her mother’s presence. Ah!—he ground his teeth as he 
thought this,—if Madame Triquet had her deserts she would have 
been ducked in the river long ago. 

At first the mention in the letter of Marie’s preference for another 
person had seemed to him an idle falsehood, merely invented to make 
him break off the marriage in disgust; but as he reflected on the 
widow’s late rudeness, he began to see that there was something 
hidden under it all. He remembered the regatta; and then, on 
Sunday, the sudden exit of Auguste Leroux from the shop ! 

He saw it all now. When first he had asked Marie in marriage, 
the old miser, Leroux, was still alive; the son was a mere nobody, 
stinted in every way, and doubtless the portion that Martin Leliévre 
had offered with his son had tempted La Veuve. It was Leroux’s new 
fortune that had induced Madame Triquet to try to secure so rich a 
husband for Marie, and she had taken advantage of Désiré’s absence 
to bring it about. But he would thwart her, the villainous intriguer ! 
He strode up and down his bed-room half the night, rehearsing the 
reproaches by which he would show Marie’s mother the impossibility 
of retracting her solemn pledge, without manifesting herself a per- 
jured woman in the eyes of her neighbours. 

The idea of Marie, sacrificed to a selfish coxcomb like Leroux, 
drove him almost frantic. But it was a relief to have thought of 
him; it was impossible that Marie could love such an upstart, such 
a self-sufficient idiot,—she was not a free agent, poor child! Her 
mother, doubtless, intended the marriage, and hoped by Désiré’s 
continued absence to bring it to pass. 

“Yes, yes! I see her whole game now, the old witch! ” he said, 
throwing himself at last on his bed, worn out with doubt and 
anxiety. ‘‘She knows my proud temper, and she thought that I 
should be too much huffed to trouble my head about her for a bit, 
and that she would make the best use of her time ; but, gare 4 vous, 
La Veuve, I'm not going to dig up sand-eels for others to bag. I’m 
too old a fisherman to haul in an empty net! We shall see which 
wins yet, you or me, Madame Triquet-Coulard! ” 

Désiré had to walk some distance next morning to meet the dili- 
gence; but he was ready, waiting for it, long before it arrived. It was 
the best part of a day’s journey to Caen; across country the dis- 
tance could not have exceeded thirty miles, but from the circuitous 
route the diligence took along the coast,—stopping either at or near. 
each one of the fishing and bathing villages that stud the Norman 
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coast from the mouth of the Orne to Honfleur,—it was really much 
longer. 

At another time these stoppages and the jokes consequent on the 
arrival of new passengers would have amused Désiré, for he was 
always merry and frank-hearted with strangers,—ready to fraternise 
with them with the ease of a Frenchman of his class. Now every 
delay was annoying and wearisome. He had decided to go straight 
on to Caen, and learn his fate that afternoon. He should pass close 
by Auge ; but he’should not stop there if he made all right again 
between himself and Marie. Why need his father know there had 
ever been any disagreement ? 

The diligence was by this time crowded with passengers, all bound 
for Caen,—a very incongruous medley, from the squire or small 
seigneur in the coupé, to a country girl in the interior going into 
town service for the first time in her life. Though her eyes were 
still red with crying, she munched away with a seemingly hearty and 
unappeasable appetite at a long dark-coloured loaf, which she kept 
under one arm, flavouring it by an occasional bite at one of a bunch 
of rosy onions that peeped from under her cloak. 

Désiré had just congratulated himself that there could be no 
more stoppages, when a shrill voice from the roadside demanded 
a place in the name of misericorde et cinq sous! 

“‘There is no place,” said Désiré rather savagely, as the con- 
ducteur opened the door, ‘‘ and you know it! You will be very late 
as it is, without stopping any more.” 

‘¢ Pardon, monsieur!’’ And then the conducteur pointed out to 
the servant-girl, and a scur who sate beside her, that if they 
squeezed a little, the poor woman who was so urgent for a place 
could be admitted. 

“She is very tired,” he said; ‘‘and if we don’t take her up, she 
says she'll not reach her home to-night.” 

‘«‘ Ah, la pauvre bonne mére!”’ from the onion-eating maid, and a 
bright smile from the scur, as each drew her petticoats into the 
smallest space, and Désiré’s objections were silenced. 

A loud-voiced, broad-faced, good-natured woman squeezed herself 
in between them. 

“« Servante, mamzelle ; et mille pardons ma révérende!” and then 
she looked smilingly across at Désiré. 

‘Eh? mon beau, monsieur; but it was rather hard of you, was 
it not, to wish to make a poor widow, who has been working all day 
for the little girl at home, trudge along the stony, dusty road to Caen? 
—to Caen! ma foi, if it were only to Caen! Now I wager that you 
will never guess how much farther I have yet to go this night.” 

She had kept her eyes fixed on Désiré, and had quickly noted his 
abstraction ; but, woman-like, this only strengthened her inclination 
to talk to him. 
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“Monsieur is militaire?” she said deferentially. He nodded. 

«Ah, yes! I should have known it at once. Monsieur has a noble 
figure militaire ; but I remember him now, I saw him enter Caen 
the day the troops did. And I, too, monsieur, am of the army; I 
am widow of a corporal of the line. Ah! the good man that he was 
to me! only, you see,”—she wiped her eyes rapidly with the only 
vacant corner of her blue apron, the rest being tied up in a bundle, 
—‘‘he never spent more than a few weeks with me; but I loved him 
all the same, and for him I love all soldiers, mon beau garcon! And 
you are in trouble,—I know it, I see it. Repose your confidence in 
me as in a mother; the soldiers call me La Mére Chuquet!” 

She paused for an instant,—not from want of breath or words, 
both seemed as inexhaustible as those of the Barber with many 
brothers,—but to give him an opportunity of answering. He only 
smiled, by way of keeping down his impatience. 

** Ah ca! I understand,” his tormenter went on, “we are too 
public ; we will choose another moment. If you are making a stay 
at Caen, we will meet again, my soldier. And all this time I have 
never told you, and especially these good ladies,’—she nodded to 
each of her neighbours, who seemed far more amused than Désiré,— 
“‘where I have to go this night, and why I am so thankful to the 
Bon Dieu to have been spared the toilsome journey on this stony 
road. Ah! mais oui,”—with a strong emphasis on the second word, 
—‘‘ perhaps you would not believe it, to hear how well I speak, but 
Iam only a poor field-hand, and I have to live at La Maladrérie, 
for I work on the fields of Monsieur Leroux, the rich farmer of 
Ardaine.” 

Désiré started ; the name aroused him from a deep reverie. 

The sharp-witted woman saw that he was listening at last. 

‘“‘Eh, mon Dieu! you know Monsieur Auguste? He is a fine 
gentleman, is he not ? and he is going to marry a pretty wife.” 

Désiré felt inclined to stifle her before ; but now he listened eagerly 
and impatiently while she explained to the smiling maid that Mun- 
sieur Leroux owned another farm,—Varentan,—where she had been 
working for the last three days, and whence she was now returning. 

“And I am glad to come back,” she went on, “not only to 
embrace my little Elise, but because I would not, for all in the world, 
miss Monsieur Auguste’s wedding. His wife will not have much of 
a dowry, they say,—only her looks. She is the daughter of old 
Triquet, the patissier of the Rue Notre Dame. Aha! monsieur, you 
like to hear of pretty girls, do you? You look as excited as an old 
monsieur I met yesterday, to whom I told the news. Ah, ca! how glad 
I am to feel the jolt of the stones! and there is the fleche of St. Pierre, 
and here we are,—arrived. Bon soir, monsieur et dames. I have 
still some hours to spend in Caen, so you will let me pass out first.” 

c2 
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She had jumped down into the street before Désiré had recovered 
himself. 

Was it real, this which he had been listening to, or only idle 
chatter? And this woman had been three days away from Caen 
since she had heard the news; the marriage must have been 
decided before Marie wrote. His heart swelled with indignation at 
her treachery ; but no! he would not pre-judge her; she might be 
her mother’s unwilling victim. Her own lips should decide his 
opinion. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CONVINCED. 
‘‘ Witt it convince you if you hear from Marie herself that she 
prefers Auguste Leroux ?” 

Madame Triquet spoke in very subdued accents. She had been 
taken by surprise by Désiré’s sudden appearance, and his vehement 
reproaches and stern refusal to believe that Marie had any share in 
what he told her was a base conspiracy against him, had for the 
time both cowed and terrified her. She valued her good name as 
much as money, and it was not pleasant to hear Désiré threaten to 
proclaim her through Caen as a perjured woman, who had entered 
into a fresh contract with one suitor before breaking off with the 
other. 

When first he entered the shop demanding to see Marie, Madame 
Triquet contemptuously refused him; now it seemed wiser to con- 
ciliate him. 

«Yes, I will be satisfied,” he said sternly, then fixing his eyes 
on the widow, till she felt made of glass and that he was looking 
through her, “if I see her alone, and hear her speak her own 
words ; not yours, Madame si 

La Veuve wrung her hands. It was impossible; she was going 
to add, Monsieur Leroux would not like it, but Désiré’s glance kept 
her in check. 

‘‘T shali not move from here, Madame,” he said gravely, “ till I 
have spoken to Marie alone.” 

The widow saw that he was determined, and she yielded sooner 
than he expected. It was perhaps well to keep guard in the shop in 
case of Leroux’s sudden appearance. 

How wonderfully strange to Désiré the familiar place had grown 
in two short weeks! It seemed as if Marie must have grown 
strange too; but, no! the inner door of the little parlour stood open, 
and there she was coming down the narrow stairs as fresh, as bright 
as ever. 
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Désiré did not speak till Madame Triquet had passed on into the 
shop, then he deliberately closed the door after her, and turned to 
Marie. 

‘‘ Marie, what is all this?’”” He went up to her and took her hand 
gently. 

‘Oh, mon Dieu, Desiré, I am frightened! My mother says you 
are so angry with me; is it true?” She began to ery. 

‘Is there any reason why I should be angry with thee, Marie ?”’ 

He spoke kindly and quietly, but there was a wounded tone in his 
voice, for there was something changed in her manner after all, and 
she pertinaciously avoided looking him in the face. 

‘‘ Ah, but that is it, Désiré Lelievre ; you are always so wise and 
so serious, I am always afraid of making you angry, and yet I don’t 
know how, I’m sure. Oh! I am very very unhappy.” 

She began to cry again, sobbing violently and covering her face 
with her hands. 

Désiré seemed to himself to be in a dream. What did it all mean? 
Marie had never behaved in this way before. Had la Veuve spoken 
the truth? And then he remembered that this was doubtless the 
result of her mother’s tutoring, and he resolved to make her speak 
her own sentiments. 

‘‘God knows, darling Marie,”—he tried to draw her hands away 
from her face,—‘‘ how ardently I long to make thy happiness, and 
how grieved I am if I am the cause of thy tears, but there is some 
mistake between us; tell me what it is, my own Marie, tell me—” 
he tried to draw her towards him, but she shook her head, “ tell me 
first why thou wrotest that letter ?”’ 
| Marie felt ill-used and sulky, she had at first refused to come down 
to see Désiré, but la Veuve had told her exactly what to do and say, 
and it had seemed so easy that at length she ventured. She was to 
take a high hand, stating her grievances and reasons for breaking 
with him. She was on no account to cry. 

La Veuve had shrewdly calculated that cold self-possession would 
convince the young man more effectually than any reasoning, but she 
had not also calculated on the influence Désiré still possessed over 
Marie. So far as she understood the meaning of the word love, the 
shallow-hearted girl had loved him, and now the first glimpses of 
his frank manly face put to flight all her ready-prepared speeches. 
At the same time she was so discomfited by her own want of self- 
control that she was angry with herself and all around her. 

Instead of answering Deésiré’s last question she hung down her 
head and sobbed again. 

‘““Come, Marie!” said Désiré, ‘let us be friends again,—as if 
nothing had happened between us! I promise never to vex thee 
again, dear child, and thou wilt forget that cruel letter to me!” 
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His voice was becoming agitated with repressed tenderness, for he 
wished to win her gently till she became calmer. Marie’s quick ear 
heard his changed tone,—she saw her regained power, and her sobs 
ceased. 

‘Then you love me still, after all?” she said poutingly. 

Désiré’s answer was more in gesture than words, but she raised 
her hand warningly between them. 

‘* We can still be friends,’’—this was a bit of her mother’s lesson, 
and she went on glibly,—‘‘ but, Monsieur Leli¢vre, we cannot be 
anything more to each other!” 

She spoke simply, in her usual sweet voice. A horrible feeling of 
disappointment, and of having been duped, came over Désiré. 

It suddenly seemed to him that the girl who spoke was the Marie 
he had always known, and that the pettish sulky child of five minutes 
ago was the true daughter of Madame Triquet. Had she never 
loved him at all? had all been a sweet-spoken deceit ? 

The blood rushed to his temples, and then retreating, left him so 
death-like in colour even to his firmly compressed lips, that Marie 
felt strangely frightened ; she stood looking at him as if she were 
spell-bound. 

“Ts this your own choice, or has any one else forced it upon 
you ?” 

Under his stern eyes she dared not tell the falsehood she had been 
taught. 

‘‘ My mother showed me,” she almost whispered, ‘‘ we,—we were 
not suited; and then,—and besides 

She left off, either unable to go on, or because she hoped she had 
said enough. 

Spite of the dire conviction at his heart, he made one more effort 
to regain her. 

«Oh, Marie ! and thou wilt cast me off without giving me a hearing, 
—without telling me how it is that I am unsuited to be thy husband ? 
Marie, there is time still,—tell me! ”’ 

One would have thought the thrilling tones of his voice must have 
moved her; but, alas, no. His words had supplied the link to the 
next sentence she had been taught, and she was too eager to get 
through her task creditably to be turned aside. Besides, her mother’s 
last whisper— ‘ 

‘A real cashmere—silk dresses—a visit to Paris; perhaps, who 
knows, my child?’ sounded louder still than the throb of Désiré’s 
voice against her heart-strings. 7 

“It is I, Désiré, who am more unsuited to be your wife than you 
to be my husband. I don’t complain of you unless you scold me.” 
She spoke more earnestly, for she had meant to have begun thus; 
and it was a part in which her heart really was interested. She did 
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not want to lose his good opinion altogether. ‘I had scarcely ever 
spoken to any man till Isaw you; and I was so young, and you 
asked me so soon after you came back, and I liked you, and sol 
said, Yes. But I'm sure I could not be happy with a poor man. 
There are things I wish for more than a husband, Désiré, and you 
could not give me these. And e 

«*And Auguste Leroux can! ’’—he grasped her arm so firmly that 
she could not wrest it from him, although she tried to turn away and 
hide her face. Ah, what other confirmation did he want? He was 
answered. He paused. 

‘* Marie,” he said at last hoarsely, ‘I can’t reproach you—if I 

told you what is in my heart—about your conduct—I should make 
you too unhappy. And I have loved you—remember that—so well, 
Marie,” he spoke very bitterly, “that I can never love woman again 
—for if you are so false, what are the rest!” 
'¥ He dropped her arm, and then passed through the shop without 
taking any notice of La Veuve. Madame Triquet was not prepared 
for his sudden exit, or she would perhaps have been a little farther 
from the parlour door. 








JOHN ANDERSON’S ANSWER. 


—_>+— 


I cannot kiss thee as I used to kiss; 

Time who is Jord of love must answer this. 

Shall I believe thine eyes are grown less sweet ? 

Nay, but my life-blood fails on heavier feet. 
Time goes, old girl, time goes. 


I cannot hold as once I held thy hand; 

Youth is a tree whose leaves fall light as sand. 

Hast thou known many trees that shed them so ? 

Ay me, sweetheart, I know, ay me, I know. 
Time goes, my bird, time goes. 


I cannot love thee as I used to love. 

Age comes, and little Love takes flight above. 

If our eyes fail, have his the deeper glow ? 

I do not know, sweetheart, I do not know. 
Time goes, old girl, time goes. 


Why, the gold cloud grows leaden as the eve 
Deepens, and one by one its glories leave: 
And, if you press me, dear, why this is so, 
That this is worth a tear is all I know. 

Time flows and rows and goes. 


In that old day the subtle child-god came ; 
Meek were his eyelids, but his eyeballs flame, 
With sandals of desire his light feet shod, 
With eyes and breath of fire a perfect god 

He rose, my girl, he rose. 


He went, my girl, and raised your hand and sighed, 
‘ Would that my spirit always could abide !’ 
And whispered ‘Go your ways, and play your day, 
Would I were god of time ! but my brief sway 

Is briefer than a rose.’ 


Old wife, old love, there is a something yet 

That makes amends, tho’ all the glory set: 

The after-love that holds thee trebly mine, 

Tho’ thy lips fade, my dove, and we decline, 
And time, dear heart, still goes. 





ON OFFICERING THE BRITISH ARMY. 


—~-+— 
Pustic attention has been much directed of late to the condition of the 
British officer. Certain changes in various directions being earnestly 
advocated, with the common object of improving his efficacy, of 
obtaining his services with the greatest. practicable economy and 
advantage to the State, and, at the same time, of rendering his posi- 
tion more comfortable, and satisfying to the full his just and reason- 
able claims, it may be well to dedicate a few pages to the examina- 
tion of the principles that are involved in this case, also, to consider 
in what direction such changes as seem advisable may most bene- 
ficially be made, and how they may most readily, with most justice 
to all parties concerned, and most real advantage to the State, be 
adapted to the present system on which the British army is officered. 

Under the existing system, the officers of the British army may be 
roughly divided into three classes. First there are young men of 
noble family or ample fortune, who enter the service chiefly as an 
amusement ; an employment for a few years of their lives till they are 
called to different positions; an escape from the sheer vacuity of utter 
idleness ; an occupation which affords genial companionship, a hand- 
some dress, decided social advantages, and a light duty, the very 
performance of which implies a certain amount of pleasurable excite- 
ment. While, if in time of war the work becomes really hard and 
onerous, demanding sacrifice of ease and luxury, and willing exposure 
to perils of life and limb, such change is amply recompensed by the 
wild stir and reckless joviality of a campaign, by the enthusiasm that 
at once rouses and gratifies the latent energies, and calls forth to the 
full that stern joy of battle, that instinctive craving of true manhood 
for some danger to be faced and conquered, which otherwise has no 
more noble field for exercise than the passing excitement of field- 
sports, or the fierce frenzy of the gambling-table or the turf. Of 
course such men as these care nothing for pay and little for pro- 
motion. For the most part they sit very loosely to the service, and 
are ready to leave at any moment when the whim seizes them, though 
sometimes, from real aptitude for a military life, or from esprit du 
corps, they remain to grow old in their harness, and have furnished 
some of our most brilliant officers. Their desire is for light and easy 
duty in the time of peace, to be requited by any amount of dashing 
courage and reckless bravery in time of war. 
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Next to these come another class, who have, to a certain extent, 
adopted the army in earnest as their profession. 

These, for the most part, are younger sons of wealthy families; 
men of good or moderate fortune, who have no fixed position or defi- 
nite duties, who really like the life, who find in it a congenial occu- 
pation, who are attracted to it, and retained in it, sometimes by 
natural aptitude for the work of a soldier, sometimes, also, even when 
such natural aptitude does not exist in any marked degree, by the 
fact that it is the readiest and easiest way that occurs to them of 
satisfying that instinctive longing for some duty, or appearance of a 
duty, without which no nature that really shares the nobility of true 
manhood can remain perfectly satisfied with itself, or feel that it is 
incurring no danger of forfeiting its self-respect. 

Then, again, apart from these are the men who have entered the 
army distinctly as a profession, who have little or no fortune beyond 
their stout hearts and strong arms, who are content to make the 
regiment their home for the greater portion of their lives, who have 
no prospects of advancement except such as come to them directly or 
indirectly as the wages and rewards of the service which they have 
deliberately chosen as the occupation of their lives. 

These men are in many ways the very backbone of the British 
army. They have cast in unreservedly their whole lot to the service 
of their country ; and it is clear that, both in expediency and justice, 
their interests and position have the first claim to be considered in 
any modification of the present system. Yet, with every desire to 
render to this class to the very uttermost all that can in common 
fairness be considered their due, to put them in their professional 
position in every way on a level with those more richly endowed 
with the gifts of fortune, it is also both equitable and desirable that 
any modification of present arrangements should be so carefully 
arranged as not to eliminate from the British army any one of the 
classes from which it is now officered. In some respects the class 
which was named first may seem to be of least real advantage to the 
service. Such men seldom care very much for actual soldiership; 
they do not throw themselves heartily into it; they will not take 
much trouble in studying the theory, or mastering the dry technical 
details, of a profession to which they only purpose to belong for a 
few years ; above all, when they herd together in what are called 
‘‘erack”’ regiments, they are apt to indulge in an excessive luxury 
and absurd extravagance, which permeate and percolate from them 
through the whole army, to the great deterioration of its real 
efficiency. Yet one would fain not see the tenure of commissions so 
arranged that the service should lose all attractions for this class of 
men. In the first place, considered from an economical point of view, 
the State probably gets more service out of such men as these than 
they would render under other conditions. 
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Men of this class, though often indifferent regimental officers, as a 
rule are dashing leaders in time of peril. The frequent union of 
reckless self-indulgence with reckless bravery in the same character, 
is matter both of experience and of history. It is well known what 
Wellington—no mean judge of character—thought of his ‘‘ dandies ” 
in the Peninsula. There were many of the very Sybarites of the 
British army among the men who clove through the dense masses 
of Russian cavalry at Balaclava, and rode with the five hundred 
at the Tchernaya, and stood fast, the few against the many, in 
the desperate work of that grey November morning on the heights 
of Inkerman. This too may be considered in another light, under 
which it appears to involve one of the most important functions of 
the State, as the appointed educator and elevator of all its citizens 
in every degree, so that they may be ever rising into higher 
degrees of usefulness, ever trained to more noble and true ideas of 
the position and the duties of citizenship. Indeed, the army is 
almost the only instrument by which the State can get hold of these 
wild spirits, unschooled and unrestrained by the usual necessities of 
fortune and position, and train and mould them into a brave, 
thoughtful, self-denying manhood. After all that can be said, if the 
army is not the best of all schools, at least it is the best for those 
who can hardly be reached by any other mode of schooling. It is 
far better, not only for the State, but for the men themselves, that 
they should be living for some years under a sense of duty, learning 
by discipline the beauty of order, of obedience, and of combination, 
expending their energies on tastes and labours which at least are not 
selfish in their ends and aims, than that they should pass their time 
in isolation from other ranks of society, searching only for novel 
varieties of self-indulgence ; rushing away—having exhausted the 
excitement obtainable from the deer-forests of Scotland and the 
salmon-streams of Ireland—to rent fishing-lodges in Iceland or shoot 
wild sheep in Corsica, or ‘‘ plunging” upon every race-course with a 
wild infatuation—an insatiable craving for the fascination of looking 
ruin in the face. 

And it is good for those whose surroundings are ever teaching 
the lessons of self-indulgence, and luxury, and self-worship, and 
disregard of others, and impatience of all that crosses the self-will 
or ruffles or disturbs the smooth current of the life, to submit them- 
selves to a training which enforces rigidly, as one of its elementary 
conditions, implicit obedience, pérfect control of temper and habitual 
self-restraint, to be linked up with, or rather welded into, a body 
whose associations and traditions are of the most unstained and un- 
blemished honour, to breathe an atmosphere of chivalry, which 
reckons truth and manliness and duty as things far more essential to 
a man than life itself. Whatever license and idleness and extrava- 
gance may be popularly associated with a military life—and these are 
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temptations inseparable from every gathering of young men, whether 
in a university or a school of medicine or a regiment—none can deny 
the elevating and strengthening effects upon the character of the 
esprit du corps and the camaraderie, which form its inner discipline. 
It is a common matter of experience that wilfulness, and self-conceit, 
and selfishness, and evil temper, and impatience of restraint, and 
propensities to low vice—the very faults common to great wealth 
and high station—are wont to be exorcised by the wholesome 
discipline of a regimental mess. Whatever temptations are insepa- 
rable from the life a young officer leads—and it cannot be dis- 
guised that they are neither few nor trifling—they are only such as 
most men have to meet face to face at some period or other of their 
lives ; while the process of ‘taking the nonsense out of him,” as 
rigorously carried on in a good mess-room as in a public school, has 
often a wider influence than is manifest at first—has the result of 
curing defects of character more deeply seated, of more vital conse- 
quence to the general well-being of a man’s nature than those which 
are apparent on its surface. Of course this argument must not be 
pressed too far. It must not be urged in defence of any system 
that would interfere in any degree with the thorough efficiency of the 
army, nor must it be made the plea for the slightest real injustice to 
any class of men by whom the army is officered. Still, when the 
importance to the State is considered, of giving such training as may 
be practicable to those who, in after-life, will probably be called to 
stations of great power and influence, it is evident that such con- 
siderations must be allowed to throw their due weight into the scales, 
when they are accurately adjusted, to determine the balance of profit 
and loss which decides the making any important change. 

Still less could the second-class be spared with any real advantage. 
As a matter of experience, it has furnished some of our most distin- 
guished officers. Those belonging to it have this great advantage, 
that, being partly independent in money matters, they will not con- 
tinue in the service beyond a certain point unless they have military 
tastes and aptitudes of a very decided kind. By a process of natural 
selection, those who are wearied with the details of the service, or have 
no great love for a military career, or who feel their nerve is failing 
them, or who distrust their own capability for responsible command 
—and a man of middle age can take a tolerably accurate measure of 
himself, however skilfully he may baftie the penetration of his friends 
—retire and employ their time and capital in some civil occupation, 
and leave the posts they have abandoned to those who are best fitted 
to occupy them. Their presence, too, in the regiment exerts a 
beneficial influence in two directions. Accustomed from early youth 
to mix freely in good society, and catch the opinions of those 
superior to themselves in experience and intellect and position, they 
import into the regiment a high social tone and bearing, habits of 
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refinement and, at least, outward self-restraint, which are averse 
to gross vice or low sensuality, and a certain amount of experience of 
the world and its ways, which are no ineffectual preservatives 
against the scrapes and follies which are incident to the thoughtless- 
ness and exuberant spirits and impetuous recklessness of youth. 
Also, they form a connecting link between the army and the State. 
Their prospects and pursuits not being entirely shut up within the 
limits of the regiment and its fortunes, they bring a useful element 
of citizenship into their professional career. They prevent the army 
from degenerating into a caste, occupied with its own interests ex- 
clusively, separating its own welfare from the general well-doing of 
the State, erecting its own standards of right and wrong, and 
framing a peculiar code of social habitudes and morals without 
regard or deference to any opinions but their own. 

Now these evils,—shutting themselves up in a separate caste ; 
continuing in the service long after weariness and distaste have 
impaired their efficiency and zeal; resorting to amusements, letting 
social habits grow upon them of a lower stamp than those usual to 
really good society,—are just the temptations which would be likely 
to beset any regiment which was officered exclusively by men taken 
fron: a low social position, however brave and energetic, and profes- 
sionally zealous they might be. As far as the public can judge, a 
slangy regiment, or one whose general tone and social bearing, or the 
character of whose tastes and amusements is in any way inferior to 
that usual in the service, is as undesirable a school for young 
officers, as fruitful a source of regimental scandals, as one which 
runs into the opposite extremes of over refinement and luxury and 
extravagance. 

Probably the true idea of a really efficient regiment, efficient not 
merely in regimental discipline, but as a good school for training up 
brave, helpful, energetic citizens, able to render good service to the 
State in any capacity, would be one in which all these classes were 
represented in due proportion. On the one hand, it is of the utmost 
importance to break up the system of exclusive regiments, to render 
impossible those combinations which have for object to maintain a 
character for fantastic and extravagant luxury, by driving away all 
those who do not come up to a certain standard of wealth, or, at 
least, who cannot or will not conform to habitual recklessness of 
expense. On the other, it is most desirable to keep in view the 
leavening of the whole system by the infusion through it all of men 
of high social tone and general refinement, so that no regiment may 
fall short of that high standard of gentlemanly feeling and true 
manliness and rigidly guarded honour, which has hitherto been the 
distinctive feature and peculiar pride of the British officer,—the 
argument all along supposing that the State recognises both for 
officer and soldier some higher purposes and functions and duties in 
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the maintenance of an army than the mere keeping a fighting machine 
in good order, the mere oiling its wheels and regulating its bearings, 
that it may be able ‘o do its own peculiar work. 

If then it is desirable to maintain the system under which the 
army is at present officered from the upper and middle classes, 
unaltered in its principles, however modified in details, it may be 
worth while to consider how the chief changes which have been 
advocated in various quarters would probably be regarded by these 
three classes. Those which are most prominently put forward—the 
abolition of purchase, and granting commissions exclusively from the 
ranks—would probably be regarded in a somewhat different light by 
each of them. The first class would never think of entering the 
ranks, and would regard with much disfavour the abolition of pur- 
chase. The second class would, for the most part, never think of 
entering the ranks for the sake of a commission, but would not so 
much regret the abolition of purchase, though probably they would 
soon leave the service in disgust if promotion was delayed for what 
appeared to them an unreasonable time. The third class would 
welcome the abolition of purchase, nay, would be prepared to demand 
it as a simple measure of justice, if they could see clearly that their 
professional prospect would not, on the whole, be rather injured 
than improved by the change, and if any scheme could be set before 
them which should obviate the likelihood of such stagnation in the 
upper ranks as would render their promotion practically slower than 
it is at present. They would gladly accept harder duty for increased 
pay, and probably would not be altogether deterred from the service 
by the necessity of entering it from the ranks. Keeping these pre- 
liminary thoughts in mind, it is now possible to proceed to a calm 
consideration of the proposed changes, and of the principles of 
statemanship which underlie them. First of all, as to promotion 
from the ranks. That this may be done without positive injury to 
the service in some larger measure than is the present custom appears 
to be generally allowed. The Duke of Cambridge, in his examination 
before the Recruiting Commission of 1859—60, distinctly says “‘ There 
would be no harm” if asomewhat larger proportion of death-vacancies 
were given to persons selected from the ranks. Only it must be 
remarked that every commission so given is a prize taken away from 
another most deserving class. It would be scarcely a wise policy to 
discourage those able men of the middle classes who, while too poor 
to purchase a commission, contrive to bestow on their children an 
expensive education, both professional and general, with the hope of 
obtaining for them a free commission by competitive examination. 
The admission that the door should not be wholly shut, that the 
possibility of obtaining a commission should be among the rewards 
held out to the deserving soldier, is a very different thing from the 
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advocacy of a change which would totally revolutionise our army, 
and compel the State to seek a supply of officers from entirely 
different social sirata. Such a change as this must be approached 
with great caution, must be the fruit of earnest deliberation upon all 
that is implied in it. It certainly is not, like the changes in the 
recruiting service, necessary for securing either a larger supply or a 
better quality of material for the purpose which is required. There 
is an abundance of suitable candidates always at hand. There is no 
necessity, unless for some reason of abstract justice or political 
expediency, for seeking an addition to their numbers or endeavour- 
ing to obtain a larger power of selection. If there is a difficulty 
in filling up commissions in any regiment it is because the extrava- 
gance and luxury of the regiment have reached such a pitch that 
none but men of ample fortune can live in it, and the friends even of 
sueh men do not think it wise to expose them to the almost certainty 
of forming habits that may be ruinous in after-life. The only reason 
for such a change must be, either that it is injustice on the part of 
the State to shut out from any portion of the public service those 
who have no means of purchasing a commission, or even of satisfying 
certain educational tests which demand an expensive preparation, or 
that it is expedient to draw into the lower ranks of the service a 
class of men who cannot be attracted otherwise than by the prospect 
of a commission. Yet, in the first place, it is difficult to see the 
abstract, much more the practical injustice which is said to be implied 
in the present system. There is no ‘“‘caste”’ in the British service, 
no noblesse system, drawing an impassable line between officer and 
soldier. Every State has a perfect right to exercise a wise discfetion 
in choosing the persons who are to fill responsible positions in 
the public service. And the present system merely amounts to a 
declaration that, except in cases of exceptional merit, men of a 
certain standard of education, and a certain social position, are, 
on the whole, most suitable for situations which imply, not only 
command, but leadership—a different and much more important 
matter. While in a voluntary service all prospects of promotion 
are a simple matter of bargain at the time of the first enlist- 
ment. 

As for the political expediency of the matter, it is very doubtful 
if the class of men whom it is proposed to attract by such a change 
are not already doing the State better service in the occupations 
in which they are at present engaged. And to entice them from 
such occupations, to unsettle their minds by visions of social advance- 
ment, which, if such men enlisted in any numbers, could not in 
most cases be possibly realised in any reasonable time, would be 
simply to do them an injury, to hold out officially, as an example of 
wisdom, the dog who loosed the substance that he might grasp at the 
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shadow. The present educational tests, too, would be unwisely 
abandoned, as they must be, if commissions were made the prizes 
of mere dashing gallantry or professional proficiency. 

That, in exceptional cases, where peculiar aptitudes both for leader- 
ship and command are developed, a commission is the due reward, is 
freely admitted ; and for such cases fitting provision should be made. 
But soldiers themselves infinitely prefer, as a rule, to be commanded 
by those of superior social position to themselves. They instinctively 
appreciate the difference between mere command and higher duties of 
leadership, and they are fully aware that a long sojourn in the ranks 
does not tend to develop the qualities which are requisite for the 
latter. One measure has been suggested which might open the service 
to a class of men who are unable to enter it under the present system, 
but who would be admirable material for officers. It is the revival 
of the class of cadets, young men attacbed to the regiments, dis- 
charging the duties and receiving the pay of private soldiers and 
non-commissioned officers, but messing together, and understood to 
have a claim to a certain proportion of death-vacancies. In time of 
war, especially in the old time, when wars were of long continuance, 
such system seems to have answered very well, and furnished the 
service with some brilliant officers. It is doubtful under what modi- 
fications it might be introduced advantageously in time of peace. If 
it is to succeed, it should be a link in some system of transferring 
to civil posts those who had served for a certain time as non-com- 
missioned officers, but for whom it was not practicable to provide 
out of the allotted proportion of commissions. 

Again, taking the subject from another point of view: if it is one of 
the functions of the army to be a school for the elevation and im- 
provement of the soldier, one of its great uses to convert him into a 
better citizen, there is little doubt it would be a great mistake to 
lower the social standing of the officer. Few would expect an officer 
promoted from the ranks, however zealous he might be for the drill 
and discipline of the men, to care very much about their moral or 
social elevation. It is from the manor-house and the parsonage 
and the large farm that we get a class of men accustomed from their 
youth up to hear the condition of those below them, and its possible 
improvement, made the subject of earnest thought, and taken up as an 
obvious and familiar duty ; it is those to whom the idea of a certain 
social standing has been always habitual, who have grown up under 
a sense of their own position and the obligations it implies, who will 
be most thoughtful in stretching out a hand, helping upwards, to 
those who have not like advantages with themselves. To encourage 
this class of officers, to mark out for reward such as busy themselves 
in earnest, not only about the professional smartness, but about the 
moral and social elevation of the men whom they command, would be 
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doing a far greater benefit to the service than can be effected by hold- 
ing out visions to thoughtless young men, that— 
“ Now sits Expectation on the air, 

And hides a sword from hilt unto the point 

With crowns imperial, crowns, and coronets ;” 
or, reviving the old talk of the recruiting sergeant, of officers’ com- 
missions carried on the point of the bayonet, or the baton of a 
marshal in the knapsack. 

Somewhai different is the feeling with which the other proposed 
alteration in our present system will be regarded. It is quite evident 
that the purchase system often operates in keeping back the most 
efficient and deserving man, and, in individual cases, produces cruel 
results. On the face of it, it is easy to find any amount of arguments 
against the utter absurdity, and injustice, and almost ludicrous unfit- 
ness of a system which results in placing some young man—very 
likely inexperienced and careless—over the heads of brave, skilful, 
perhaps war-worn veterans, simply because he has got more money 
than they have. Neither is such a system likely to be conducive to 
the efficacy of the army. Common sense tells us that the result would 
be just what General Franks gives as the fruit of his experience, in 
his evidence before the Recruiting Commission, that “if a man 
knows that with very little attention, and a smattering of knowledge, 
and lots of money, he is certain to get on, he is not likely to pay 
proper attention to his duties ;” and that ‘an officer who knows 
that very little attention and a large fortune will enable him to rise to 
the head of his regiment, is not likely to trouble himself much about 
increasing his own professional knowledge.” 

And yct there are many things to be thought of before joining in 
the cry for any sudden and immediate change. In the first place, 
there is the expense to the nation attending it. The gross value of 
commissions in the army, as reported by the Committee of 1857, is 
said to be £74,126,080. But it is also said that, taking into account 
various considerations, the sum required for the extinction of the 
system would be from two to three millions—a very serious sum, 
when we take into consideration that it would have to be levied, in 
some shape or other, from every home in England—a sum not to be 
spent by any statesman without most deliberate thought upon the 
necessity and the probable results of the measure. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that this sum represents the 
sudden and immediate abolition of the present system. The question 
may arise whether some scheme might not be elaborated of a more 
gradual change—some plan devised by which it would die out by 
degrees, with results more economical to the ratepayer, and no less 
beneficial to the service. If, for instance, none were allowed to 
purchase who obtained their commissions after a certain date, the 
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only public expenditure would be the repayment to the lowest rank of 
officers of the sum that they originally paid for their commissions. 
And which, of course, they would not receive from their successors. 

There may be practical objections to this particular plan, but it 
seems as if some scheme providing for a gradual abolition would 
meet the justice of the case, without entailing such a very large outlay. 
And though the British public is never unwilling to meet payments 
that are necessary either for justice to individuals, for national honour, 
or for the real efficiency of the public service, yet in this case there 
are considerations which take this particular evil out of the class of 
those which are utterly unbearable, which admit of no mitigation or 
modification, which can be only dealt with suddenly, swiftly, and 
unsparingly. 

In the first place, it may be said that this is, after all, the normal 
state of all professions in this country, and one that in the long run 
does not work altogether badly. The clergyman who can buy a next 
presentation, the medical man who can purchase a good practice, the 
solicitor who can find money for a partnership, the barrister who can 
defray the expenses of an election, have a better chance of rising to 
eminence in their respective professions than those who have nothing 
to depend upon but the public discernment of their merits. The 
moneyless subaltern, after all, is not worse off, either in present 
emolument or future prospects, than his brother who is plodding on 
in a country curacy, or labouring to get together a practice in a new 
suburb, or waiting for an opportunity of attracting the attention of 
solicitors among the briefless multitude of the outer Bar. And this 
mixed system of promotion is found, on the whole, to work not 
unbeneficially for the public welfare. There is, at least, room to 
doubt whether any profession would in reality be more efficient to 
supply the wants of the State in its particular department if its 
members were precluded from obtaining advancement on any other 
grounds than that of merit. The present system has certainly the 
effect of drawing into all professions men who are eminently calcu- 
lated to adorn and elevate them both by general education and special 
acquirements, but who would probably be deterred from entering 
them if their private fortune could neither lessen their risk of success, 
or smooth the difficulties of their upward path, or in any way be pro- 
fitably invested in connection with their own career. The evil that 
would accrue to any profession if it became ineligible to that large 
class of men who can well afford an education of the most expensive 
kind, both general and special, and who seek occupations in which 
their private fortune and personal exertions may combine in con- 
tributing to their success, would probably be quickly felt in a lower- 
ing its tone and standard to a degree that would be inadequately 
requited by any gain in other directions. 

It is also a very doubtful question how far the purchase of com- 
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missions could be entirely abolishe] with advantage even to the 
poorer officers. The present system, with all its defects, has at least 
the advantage of providing for the efficiency of the service by intro- 
ducing the principle of natural selection, and acting healthily for the 
regiment by promoting a constant circulation. It is undoubtedly an 
advantage to the public service to have comparatively young and 
active men in posts of command, instead of those whose energy and 
zeal and nerve are beginning to fail, and who are only lingering in it 
because they have no inducement to withdraw the capital which they 
have invested in a speculation which becomes more hazardous every 
year they live, and to employ it in some other occupation. The 
want, too, of inducement for the senior officers to retire would cause 
a stagnation which would be severely felt by their juniors. And this 
is ih practice most fully recognised. Even in the non-purchase 
branches of the service, an irregular system of buying out the senior 
officers very commonly prevails, not only without the sanction, but 
even against the will, of the authorities. The reason being that even 
the poorer officers are aware that anything which prevents the 
channels of promotion from getting silted up is as much for their 
own interests as it is to the immediate advantage of their more 
wealthy brethren. 

And even a liberal allowance of retiring pensions, unless accom- 
panied by some harsh and stringent regulation as to compulsory 
retirements, would scarcely have the same effect as the present 
system. Even putting aside the many cases in which it might act 
cruelly and unjustly, it would induce officers to linger on to the 
longest permissible period, in order to obtain the highest obtainable 
pension. Many who retire under the present arrangement in middle 
life in order to secure the capital represented by their commissions 
for their children or their families, would make very different calcula- 
tions when their private fortunes were not involved in their pro- 
fessional career. In such a case many would come to the conclusion 
that, setting the chances of promotion, and increasing pension, and 
the more liberal provision for their families which would accompany 
a higher rank, against the increased death risk, the wisest thing they 
could do would be to remain in the service to the longest permissible 
period. 

Such considerations must not be pushed too far. They are far 
from proving that our present system needs no alteration. Such 
eases as that brought before the Commission of Inquiry, of a most 
meritorious officer who committed suicide in utter despair, having 
been passed over twelve times in thirteen years, declare plainly that 
some provision for cases of hardship and injustice is imperatively 
demanded. But any alterations must be made, not hurriedly and 
recklessly, and in obedience to a popular outcry, but with careful 
deliberation and wise forethought, and calm, deliberate calculation of 
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all the consequences that will be involved inthem. Any new scheme, 
in the interests both of the officers and of the State, must provide 
some reasonable prospects of promotion and retirement, and set 
before the younger officers a constant stimulus to exertion, and prac- 
tical motives for such self-improvement as may render them able to 
do better service to the State, both as soldiers and as citizens. And 
some power of selection must be introduced to compensate for the 
principle of natural selection, which is such a valuable element in the 
present system. A mere seniority service, however elaborately 
worked out in theory, would be scarcely desirable in practice. On 
the one hand, as has been said, even an extravagant pension-list 
would scareely prevent the higher posts from being filled by men 
whose highest point of efficiency is past; on the other, a very long- 
delayed promotion would scarcely hold out to the younger officers 
any stronger inducements than the present to the energetic pursuit 
of self-improvement ; while any system of promotion according to 
merit, however admirable on paper, would be difficult to guard 
against the intrusion of undue influences, both political and personal, 
would be always tainted with suspicions of favouritism, and be con- 
tinually giving rise to heart-burnings and discontent in every regi- 
ment. The difficulty of fixing responsibility on any one person, of 
making any one so clearly accountable for the consequences of his 
selection (as, for instance, the Prime Minister for his appointment of 
bishops), that the probability of his acting on unworthy motives 
becomes almost too small to be taken into the account, would seem 
in this case to be insuperable. 

Probably some help to tbe solution of the problem might be 
found in a fuller recognition of the principle that the Army and the 
Civil Service are merely different branches of public employment, 
and that transference from one to the other may be often made with 
advantage both to employer and employed. Few of our public offices, 
except, perhaps, the Foreign Office, need any special training for 
their work. A great portion of it is merely copying and arranging 
correspondence, which might be performed by simple writing clerks, 
as well as by those younger sons of good families who at present 
appropriate these posts as their peculiar heritage. Picked men from 
our non-commissioned officers would be admirably fitted for these 
posts, and they would reckon them prizes worth contending for, 
even at lower salaries:than are found at present even inadequate to 
the wants of those who have to keep up a certain position in society. 
The qualifications demanded by the higher stations are chiefly 
administrative ability, acuteness in detecting imposition, some know- 
ledge of men, a high sense of honour, and a certain gentlemanly 
bearing, coupled with energy in the discharge of duty, and habits of 
discipline and exactness. And these are the very qualities which 
are developed by the discipline and training of the army. Of course, 
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any such change would be made gradually, and with that due regard 
for existing interests which Englishmen never forget. 

But it would not seem difficult to arrange. There would be clearly 
no injustice in declaring that, after a certain date, a definite number 
of inferior clerkships would be reserved for non-commissioned Officers 
of merit, instead of being the prizes of competitive examination. 

It would be as easy to reserve certain higher posts for officers who 
have served—say, twelve years—as it is to declare that particular 
legal offices can only be held by barristers of a certain standing. It 
is difficult to discern any class who would have reason to complain of 
the adoption of such a system. It is quite clear that those who have 
done the State service in the best years of their life have an equitable 
claim to be first considered in any rewards that the State has to 
bestow. It is difficult to see any advantage or economy in retaining 
the few prizes at the public disposal as the appanage of the younger 
sons of the higher classes. Apart from its justice, or its direct 
influence on the army, it would seem that such system would be an 
economy both of money and material: of money, as much might be 
saved in the salaries of the inferior officers ; of material, as it would 
not any longer employ highly educated men upon mechanical tasks 
which could be just as well discharged by mere copying clerks. As 
far as it went, the direct advantage to the army would seem very 
great. However small the number actually transferred to the Civil 
Service, it would at least help on that healthy circulation which is so 
much needed. It would provide an outlet for those who cannot 
afford to purchase, or were willing to forfeit their purchase-money, 
under the present system, as for those who would be wearied out by 
slow promotion if it were altered. 

But perhaps the greatest advantage would be the stimulus given to 
self-improvement and exertion on the part of the younger officers. 
Stagnation is as sure a cause of morbid and unhealthy action in 
mental and social as in physical matters. Professional zeal and 
efficiency would, of course, be considered as merits to be rewarded in 
any such tranference of duty. But the special qualifications neces- 
sary for the change would call forth an energy and patient industry 
in their acquirement which would go far to counteract that deteriora- 
tion of character which is often the result of the weariness and mono- 
tony of professional duties, and of an occupation which becomes almost 
mechanical. Some motive for industry, some stimulus of hope, some 
prospect of practical advantage to be gained by energetic cultivation 
of the faculties of mind and body, is as much required by the British 
officer as by the British soldier. The best antidotes to the idleness 
and frivolity and devotion to mere field-sports which are the habitual 
temptations of a young officer in time of peace, would be the pros- 
pect of a reward for energy and diligence in self-improvement, an 
honourable and profitable recognition of qualities of a higher stamp 
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than excellence as a shot, or daring horsemanship, or proficiency at 
whist or billiards. 

In the meantime any reasonable cause of dissatisfaction should be 
immediately removed. If, as is alleged, the pay of the officer is not 
sufficient to support him as a gentleman, it should be liberally raised 
to amore reasonable standard. And at the same time some severe 
check should be placed on the growing system of silly luxury and 
extravagance and rivalry in expensive habits, which, in some regi- 
ments, is rendering the position of the poorer officers almost insup- 
portable. Possibly this might be done without any great additional 
demand on the public purse. The proportion of officers to men in 
our service is larger than is found necessary by any other nation. 
From a table given by Sir Charles Trevelyan, it seems that the British 
army have 1 officer to 28 men, the French 1 to 38, the Austrians 
1 to 40, the Prussians 1 to 49, and the British Artillery 1 to 35. It 
will be noted that the Artillery, the arm of our service which most of 
all demands the strictest training and most perfect knowledge of his 
duty on the part of the individual soldier, is actually more weakly 
officered than the line. It is as bad policy on the part of the State 
as in the case of a private individual, to have servants either under- 
paid or too many for their work. And this not merely from econo- 
mical considerations. Habitual discontent, or that loss of self- 
respect which follows an habitual idleness, which is the invariable 
Nemesis of a life in which no energy or industry are thrown into 
the work, are alike in the deteriorating influence which they exercise 
over the whole character. There may be something in the peculiar 
duties which our army has to perform, in the Indian and Colonial 
services, in the continual demands for detachments, and the conse- 
quent necessity for breaking up a regiment into fragments, which 
renders this large proportion of officers an inevitable necessity. But 
it is, at all events, worthy of attentive consideration, whether 
‘ increased pay and increased duty might not be practicable, by a 
little careful arrangement, and would not be in every way beneficial 
to the officer. A reduction in the lower grades would effect this, and 
at the same time improve the prospects of promotion. A well- 
arranged system of militia and reserves would afford ample material 
for an increase of their number if imperatively demanded in time of 
war. It is also simple matter of justice that thought should be taken 
to avoid any useless expenses to which officers may be subjected. 
Needless alterations in uniform, capricious and sudden changes of 
destination, long detention of prize-money in the hands of agents, 
may seem little matters to the head of a department or to a clerk in 
the War Office, but they are very serious to young subalterns, or to 
married captains striving manfully to make both ends meet, and often 
failing signally in the attempt. 

Such appear to be some of the chief principles which the State 
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should keep steadily in view in any revision of the present military 
system. Any such revision will be far more effectual if undertaken 
quietly and thoughtfully, and with an eye to future rather than 
to immediate results. The present system has grown up, almost of 
itself, taking its shape and form from the exigencies of the public 
service as they successively arose, and from the necessity of 
using the instruments most available at the moment for the 
work that was in hand. It is still green and vigorous and healthy, 
and capable of doing its work right well. There is no need for 
the tedious and unsightly process of grafting; all that is wanting 
is judicious pruning, which, while removing tenderly and thoroughly 
the old, mossy, worn-out and decaying branches, still lets the strong 
young wood grow up of itself, under careful guidance, into its destined 
place. It does seem possible, without any violent disturbance of our 
present system, or eliminating any of the elements of which the 
present list of officers is composed, or adding in any way to the 
burdens of the ratepayer, to effect changes which shall improve the 
condition both of officer and soldier, and promote, at the same time, 
the general efficiency of the army ; while they provide for the State a 
continual supply of trained and energetic servants, a body of candi- 
dates from which to select, for every office in the public service— 
men whose character has been tried by long probation, and whose 
fitness for the post has been ascertained by actual experience. 








WE FOUR IN NORMANDY. 


By tHe Avtuor or “Joun Hatirax, GENTLEMAN.” 
— -——~e-- 


PART I. 
PARIS—-CAEN—BAYEUX—ST. LO. 


Foretcn travel is like a tarantula bite—once beginning to dance, one 
must dance on. The exertion may be more painful than pleasurable, 
still we keep it up. The lookers-on—the quiet, phlegmatic, or selfish 
stayers at home—think us very foolish ; perhaps we ourselves have 
our doubts whether we are not rather foolish too. Nevertheless we 
go dancing on, and dance until we die. 

Thus, it was not wonderful that, after a hard year of work, certain 
very hard-working people should, in the autumn of 1869, make up 
their minds to a mutual tour, to be recounted here under the title 
‘‘ We Four in Normandy.’ Who “ we four” may be, and what are 
our personal characteristics, cannot much signifiy to anybody ; there- 
fore suffice it that we pass, like penitentiary prisoners, under our 
mere numbers,—1, 2, 3, 4,—Number One being a gentleman, and 
Numbers Two, Three, and Four of the inferior sex. 

We started. Not all together, Numbers Three and Four, having 
left London a fortnight before, and spent their time at a sea-side 
village in Calvados, where, they wrote, the visitors, about seven in 
number, promenaded about in bathing-costume, and whiled away 
the intervals of dipping with the interesting amusement of shrimping. 
There was nothing much to see but sand, and hardly anything to 
eat, except shrimps. Yet they averred it was a charming place, and 
tried to tempt Numbers One and Two thither, but in vain. ‘The 
force of friendship could no farther go”’ than Caen, where a meeting 
was appointed on a certain happy Saturday. 

But on the Friday night it blew a terrific gale. ‘* We shall hear 
of wrecks to-morrow,” cheerfully said the ticket-clerk, of whom a 
few inquiries were being made by Numbers One and Two as to the 
Southampton and Havre steamers. The couple looked at each other. 
A holiday was sweet, but life was sweeter. So they slept on shore, 
and next morning, in the temporary lull of a glorious September day, 
with the sea like glass, and the sky like an arch of lapis lazuli, 
they, blessing their own prudence in having changed their plan of 
route, embarked at Dover in the Calais boat, for that brief crossing 
which seems such a trifle, but is—we know ! 
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Alas, “ how like a younker and a prodigal’ do we every one of 
us start from those gleaming cliffs of Albion, and how soon does 
fate overtake us! I prefer to say nothing about that sunshiny 
crossing, with its delusive calm and long ground-swell, relic of Jast 
night’s storm. Its most vivid recollection shall be a sweet human 
face—an old lady’s face, for she must have been at least seventy ; 
and yet I have rarely seen a countenance more beautiful—elassically 
perfect, besides being mobile and expressive. She sat beside an old 
man in clerical dress,—apparently her husband, until, benevolence 
rousing her, she went about from passenger to passenger administer- 
ing consolation and eau-de-Cologne in a way that showed how natural 
kindness was to her, and how she had probably spent her whole life 
in doing good to anybody and everybody she came near. I never 
found out her name; I have not the remotest idea who she was ; but 
her kind smile, soft voice, and the touch of her hand are the 
pleasantest,—the only pleasant,—recollections of our first day of 
holiday. 

In France again, and speeding along that dullest, ugliest of railway 
lines between Calais and Paris. No possible amusement outside, so let 
us try to find it inside the carriage, where is sure to be a little bit of 
human nature,—always interesting. Ay, even though three of our 
travelling companions are compatriots, and, as we soon detected, 
belonging to the most uninteresting class of that valuable but rather 
trying portion of the community who gain money first and education 
afterwards. This worthy pair were not bad specimens of their kind ; 
the man had a shrewd intelligent face; the wife, if homely, was 
comely, and when she took out a magnificent lunch,—a partridge 
well cooked and well cut up; peaches which made thirsty souls’ 
mouths water to look at them; bread, salt, knives,—nothing for- 
gotten, and administered these dainties of her careful providing to 
husband and son, you felt that she was a good house-mother, thought- 
ful and kindly. Ay, even though her h’s were deficient, her clothes 
resplendent, and her hands not so daintily kept as they might have 
been. Refinement and taste would come in the next generation,— 
the ornamental superstructure over a sterling, sound foundation. 
One could guess this already from the face of the little son, who, we 
discovered, was going to a French school, armed with plenty of 
British courage, and a bran-new British pocket-knife. This knife, 

evidently the delight of his heart, was the chief amusement of the 
journey. It slipped through a hole in the carriage-window, and was 
thought to be lost for ever, till, at Abbeville, an ingenious guard 
recovered it, to the unlimited ecstasy of the little lad, who, for all 
his pluck, had been as near crying as it was possible for a twelve- 
years-old Briton to allow himself to be in France, and had attracted 
the sympathy of not only ourselves, but of a sixth passenger,—quite 
out of the pale of family life and interests,—a French priest. 
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I have little liking for French priests in general. They are usually 
coarse and common-looking; good men, I believe, many of them 
are, but there are very few whom you could at all mistake for either 
clever men or gentlemen. This priest, however, was a striking 
exception. Thin, spare, sallow, with a good forehead, and a nervous 
yet firm and expressive mouth, he was,—if that gentleman will 
pardon the comparison,—as like the portraits of the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, as if the Catholic priest and the Protestant canon had been 
twin brothers. Evidently a gentleman born and bred; something 
of the ascetic, a good deal of the scholar, and just a touch of what 
we call ‘“‘ the man of the world,” the old man,—he was much older, 
I should observe, than his English ‘‘ double,”—formed a most curious 
study. 

He studied us in return. From under his thick brows, and over 
the top of his breviary, he watched all his fellow-passengers with the 
keenness of a man accustomed to observe life. At last he ventured 
a remark to the respectable tradesman opposite. 

Vain courtesy! John Bull only shook his head; intimating with 
shyness and regret that he did not understand French, and hesi- 
tatingly offering a ‘‘ Times,” which the priest eagerly accepted. In 
answer to a few words of French, ventured out of sheer benevolence 
by Number Two,—who is gifted with that noble indifference to making 
a fool of herself, so valuable in foreign travelling,—he explained that 
though he could not speak English, he read it easily, and was much 
interested in England, having been there once for three or four days. 

The ice thus broken, he seemed quite delighted, and dashed into 
conversation with true Gallic volubility, and that pleasant courtesy, 
—such as trying to speak slowly, and never hesitating to repeat a 
sentence again and again, till understood,—in which we Britons might 
well copy our opposite neighbours. 

The newspaper, containing the daily bulletin of the Emperor's 
health, he being seriously ill just then, was the first obvious topic. 
‘* Suppose he should die, do you think there will be a republic ?” was 
the question put, secondhand, by the two Englishmen,—of course 
politicians—all Englishmen are. 

The Frenchman looked over his shoulder with that instinctive 
movement of his countrymen when talking politics, as if there were 
a gendarme behind; and then recognising that we were all Britons, 
risked an opinion. ‘A republic is not improbable, at least not im- 
possible ; but even if established, it will not last long. Nothing with 
us now ever does last long. We French of to-day have ceased to be 
politicians. We are artists, authors, musicians, men of the world, 
men of pleasure. No, we are not men at all; we are mere children, 
—nous somme enfans,—and like children, we think of nothing but 
amusing ourselves. La politique is only a memory—belonging to the 
past generation.” 
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Here Number Two hinted gently that Monsieur in his early life 
must have lived among a very different generation from the present, 
and seen a very different sort of France. 

‘‘ Oui, oui, oui, Madame,” said he hastily, but offered no further 
answer, nor seemed at all inclined to enter, with the tender garrulity 
of age, upon the days and events of his youth. Yet they must have 
been striking, for he could not be far short of seventy, and in 
manners was distinctly what we should call in England “a gentle- 
man of the old school.” How far superior to the new I will not say. 

Conversation now became decidedly interesting, and extended 
visibly. The priest’s extreme courtesy and Number One’s quick 
intelligence soon broke down the barrier of language, and, though 
one spoke little French and the other no English, they managed to 
make themselves comprehended in degree. He told us that he was 
euré of a parish in Paris—a fashionable quartier, containing almost 
no poor; which, I suppose, accounted for the fact that he spent his 
leisure hours in literature. He was shortly bringing out his first book, 
—fancy a first hook at the age of seventy !—and seemed as proud of 
it as if it had been an only child. We inquired its subject, and he 
told us it was “against Rationalism.” Thereupon ensued a most 
curious conversation between the two earnest Protestants and the 
Catholic,—equally in earnest, as one could plainly see,—on the sub- 
ject of this tide of unbelief, which is slowly overspreading France, 
England, the whole world.—N.B. This being talk a little above the 
heads of the other good Britons, they retired from it—one into knitting 
and the other into newspapers. 

The priest was evidently well up in English affairs, political and 
religious. He spoke much about the members of his own Church 
among us,—Newman, Manning, &c.,—and was not ignorant con- 
cerning the great lights of ours, especially Dr. Pusey. He warmly 
admired our new Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Tait ; and as hotly 
condemned a Frenchman whom he considered the common enemy of 
Catholic and Protestant faith,—_Rénan. But he had a generous and 
appreciative word to say of an equal enemy of his, though not of 
ours, M. Guizot, the strongest opponent of Catholicism in France. 
Altogether this priest struck us as being a man of extraordinary 
liberal mind—for a priest ; and once more we felt the never-ending 
wonder, how such a man could possibly believe his own creed. 

His grand béte noire appeared to be this Rationalism, which, he 
averred, was corrupting French society to thecore. ‘I fight against 
it,” he said, ‘“‘ wherever I go; and I will fight against it, by word 
and pen, as long as I have breath.” Was it with the clear bright 
sword of Truth, or with the blunt weapon of dead superstition, pro- 
tected by the proof-armour of obstinate dogmatism, which will not 
accept the fact that the world is a growing world still, in religion as 
in other things? At any rate there was something at once noble and 
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pathetic in the earnestness of the old man, defending his creed, alone, 
amidst strangers and,—shall I say foes? No, we could not feel 
that. Priest as he was,—bigoted Catholic as no doubt we should 
soon have discovered him to be,—while we talked with him we felt 
only that he and we stood on the basis of a common Christianity. 
And when at last, quite worn out by his own energy and excitement, 
he dropped asleep in the corner of the carriage, and the tense muscles 
relaxed, and the flashing eyes closed, and the face became that of a 
tired old man, who would go to the grave alone, unwatched by wife 
or daughter, Number Two looked at it with a curiously tender com- 
passion, though it was the face of a Roman Catholic priest. 

Paris once more. In the whirl at the terminus disappear our 
worthy travelling companions, the English shopkeeper, his wife, and 
son. The French curé takes up his little valise, and, with a courteous 
bow to madame, parts from us likewise, never to be met in this world 
again. Again the nocturnal blaze of the Rue de Rivoli and the 
murmur of the evening crowd circulating round and round the Palais 
Royal just as heretofore. And, next day, we start again; and that 
slow, lazy Chemin-de-fer de l'Ouest bears us through the not 
unfamiliar country,—flat and unpicturesque, but wonderfully green 
and fresh,—which first made us feel that Paris was not France, and 
that the whole of French scenery was not like that dreary line 
between it and Calais. Gradually the smiling pastures and rich 
cider orchards tell us that we are in Normandy. The fruit is still 
ungathered, though a circle of blown-down apples lies at the foot of 
each tree, and the tall poplars in the hedge-rows keep swaying back- 
wards and forwards in the angry wind. 

Past Evreux, Lisieux, and other known places, all lying in the sun- 
shine of the sweet Sunday morning, so peaceful, that we felt that 
quiet railway journey was almost as good as going to church ;—and 
then we stop at familiar Caen, and drive to the comfortable hotel 
which we knew of old. 

And here I find myself placed in a difficulty of conscience. In 
telling our adventures truthfully, ‘‘ We Four in Normandy”’ shall 
require to say to the Normans a good many hard words, especially 
about hotels. We meant at first, pro bono publico, to name the 
obnoxious ones, but it seems cowardly to abuse even a French inn- 
keeper behind his back, and under circumstances where he cannot 
even know of the attack, nor can possibly defend himself. I there- 
fore prefer to keep the names of all the hotels we stayed at under 
the shield of a merciful silence, excepting only that one, which 
deserves the loving appreciative pre-eminence that I cannot but give 
it. It is thoroughly French; English travellers expecting English 
luxuries, will not find them: there are no carpets to the floor and no 
spoons to the salt, and not a word except French will be understood 
in the whole house. But for simple, homely comfort and decency, 
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for good feeding, attentive serving, moderate charges, and a general 
atmosphere of kindly civility, I know of no hotel where I could so 
heartily wish to rest at, or to stay at, as the Hotel d’Angleterre, 
Caen. 

And when under its friendly archway we saw emerging, full of 
joyous welcome, brown with sea-bathing, and ‘ ironed-out,” so to 
speak, with the repose which even so brief a holiday gives to poor 
tired London faces, the familiar countenances of Numbers Three and 
Four, our cup of content was full. 

Being Sunday, we of course made it as like Sunday as we could, 
by dressing ourselves as tidily as circumstances allowed, so as to 
appear a little less like tourists and more like the respectable inhabi- 
tants of Caen, going to vespers in Sunday bonnets and gowns. 
Number One, even, agonised by the truly John Bull necessity of a 
tall hat,—without which it would be impossible to go to church,— 
extracted his from its box; under the shadow of which glory we 
walked slowly to the Abbaye aux Dames, and “assisted” at the 
service, which possessed the great merit that you have not to assist, 
but may sit and think your own thoughts, and let your soul float 
quietly about the high arches, on the wings of the monotonous music, 
or, still more, the mere voice of the preacher in a foreign tongue. 
One may say what one likes against it, but there is great peace in 
going to church in a Catholic cathedral. 

Peaceful, too, was our evening wander through the town, to see 
the solemn towers of the Abbaye aux Hommes stand up straight,— 
bright and black in the moonlight, just as before,—and feel that our 
pleasure in the quaint old town had not abated by absence. And 
pleasant the early rising of the following day, when we were to begin 
our tour in good earnest, by starting at 10 a.m. for Bayeux, but 
previously determined to see the celebrated ‘‘ Marriage of the Virgin,” 
and other noted pictures at the Hotel de Ville. It was against orders, 
and out of lawful hours, but the plea, ‘‘ Nous sommes étrangers,” put 
in the most bewitching of French by irresistible Number Four, together 
with a frane or two, wisely administered by Number One, conquered 
everything, and we entered. Now, I have no wish to wound the feel- 
ings of the good folk of Caen respecting their treasure,—a Perugino 
is, I suppose, a Perugino, and valuable accordingly ; but after going 
through all the pictures, the thought came forcibly upon two of us at 
least, as it always does after traversing a collection,—especially of 
old masters,—that ‘‘le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle;” and we quite 
agreed with a noted artist of our acquaintance, who once said, being 
asked to visit a gallery, “‘No, thank you; the truth is, I don’t like 
pictures.” A feeling which, I am afraid, grows upon one as years 
advance. The only thing we do like is Nature. 

We should have enjoyed studying Nature, and human nature, for 
a little longer, in the dear old town, but, afflicted with true British 
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punctuality, we surrendered ourselves at ten precisely to the salle 
d’attente, to await the train from Paris to Bayeux. And there,—we 
did wait! Certainly, French folk take these things much more coolly 
than we do. One passenger, a man of business apparently, produced 
his pen and ink and paper, sat down and wrote a heap of letters during 
his imprisonment. Another, a young priest, taking out a boy fora 
day’s holiday,—for we met both afterwards in Bayeux Cathedral,— 
waited dumbly for an hour, then, taking out his watch, meekly showed 
it to an official, and inquired when the train was likely to arrive. 
‘‘Je ne sais pas!’’ was the answer, with a shrug; “ but it will pro- 
bably arrive some time.” Fancy the feelings of a dozen expectant 
Britons waiting at Rugby for the Scotch mail, two hours overdue, and 
being told by a porter that it would probably arrive “‘some time!” 
So it did,—just when even French patience was becoming exhausted, 
and English indignation was settling into silent despair. And nobody 
seemed the least astonished,—nobody asked the smallest question. 
It was apparently quite an every-day oceurrence. Our British wrath 
had scarcely subsided before we found ourselves at the journey’s end, 
—Bayeux, notable for its tapestry and its cathedral. In our minds, 
too, it will always remain notable for a third thing,—the wildest and 
fiercest wind we ever met with in our lives ;—a gale which will long 
be remembered in Normandy, so great was the devastation it caused. 
It came westward from the Atlantic, and spread over the rich cham- 
paigns, sweeping them with the besom of destruction. The force of 
the blast was such that no ordinary trees could stand against it. The 
poplars bent, and let it pass over them; but the old, stiff, fruit-laden 
apple-trees were torn up by the roots, whirled about, and broken like 
straws. In the cider orchards there was not a tree which was not 
maimed in some way, and many lay prostrate, hopelessly destroyed, 
—the cows gathering round them and feeding ecstatically upon the 
forbidden fruit ; cows,—Norman cows, at any rate,—being passion- 
ately fond of apples. 

All this we noticed, half carelessly, as we swept along; it was not 
till we left the railway that we discovered how fierce the wind was. 
Walking felt like pressing against a stone wall; and as we went along, 
the tall trees which bordered the road were swaying to and fro like 
willow withes. In the town,—a quaint, sleepy old town, from which 
half the inhabitants seemed to have retired, and where we wandered 
along through the empty streets, munching delicious pears, of fabu- 
lously small price,—in the town there was a little shelter; but when 
we got into the Cathedral, it seemed as if a myriad of fiends were 
holding their jubilee overhead. The whistling, wailing, howling, high 
up in the lofty aisles, was something truly demoniacal,—the more so 
for the bright sunshine without, and even within the cathedral, through 
which the wind kept up its invisible revels. It could do no damage, 
—you felt sure of that,—the strong pile was proof against its almost 
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extremity of rage; you simply stood and listened, as you would to the 
roar of a distant battle-field, and thought what harm it might do,— 
was surely doing somewhere,—while you felt only a sense of pleasur- 
able awe. 

There is a family likeness running through all these French 
cathedrals. That of Bayeux is one of the finest; but I leave its 
description to Murray. The thing which most struck us, in noticing 
its wonderful perfection—perfect still—was the curious fact that these 
medieval men, who must have lived, domestically, like pigs in a stye, 
as utterly ignorant of sanitary laws, or of the common luxuries and 
refinements of our day, as the beasts of the field, were yet able and 
willing to build for the worship of God these magnificent temples. 
Now we dwell in noble mansions, wherein we surround ourselves with 
everything that art can supply of comfortable and beautiful; but— 
we build no cathedrals. Is that good or ill? Has our idea of God 
become diviner and more spiritualised, so that we feel we need not 
erect for Him temples made with hands? or have we sunk into a 
selfish, luxurious materialism, so that, provided we have our own 
snug houses to dwell in, we trouble ourselves little about the house 
of God?—A question which High Church and Low Church must 
decide between them. True Christianity lies apart from all these 
things. 

Apart also from another phase of religion, which always seems to 
me rather more pathetic than ludicrous—the worship of relics. After 
wandering through these aisles, so grand and beautiful in their dim 
half-solitude, with the wind howling madly above our heads, we 
were taken into the sacristy, where, after exhibiting many curious 
things—ecclesiastical furniture dating from the thirteenth century, 
shown carelessly, as if of no interest at all—the old verger unlocked 
solemnly a gorgeous casket, and displayed, with intense veneration, 
three or four little black dots on a piece of silk or paper. These he 
told us, in a low, awed voice, crossing himself devoutly, were a bit 
of the Virgin’s veil, and the bones of several holy bishops. Truly, at 
that rate of minute distribution one episcopal skeleton would supply 
the whole world with objects of veneration. We felt inclined to 
laugh, but would not, for the man had grey hairs and evidently 
was quite in earnest. And somehow, even a man who believes a 
lie, when he really does believe it, has something pathetic in his 
credulity. 

So we passed on, abstaining from the shadow of a joke, and went 
out again into the streets of the ancient town, lying in the usual 
provincial peace, which to dwellers in metropolitan cities seems either 
enviable or intolerable. A great contrast, anyhow, to those stirring 
times which William the Conqueror’s Matilda recorded in that curious 
monument of feminine diligence, imagination, and affection—the 
Bayeux tapestry. 
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Often as I had heard of it I had never thought much about it, and 
expected to see something quite different from that narrow strip of 
linen, scarcely more than a foot and a half broad, but extended on a 
frame the whole length, up and down, of a very long room, upon 
which were sewed figures of the style of art of a boy’s chalk designs 
on a wall, or a girl’s of the last century on her sampler. 

And yet Queen Matilda, if she executed this piece of needlework 
at all—which there is no reason to doubt—must have been a clever 
woman in her generation. Its exceeding variety—for as the canvas 
extends two hundred and fourteen feet, the scenes or pictures must 
be quite one hundred and fifty in number—the spirited conception of 
some of them, and the persistent care in the execution of the whole, 
do great credit to this queenly Norman wife—at once wife and queen. 
For the way in which she always depicts her William, front-face, 
while everybody else is in profile, and the care with which his 
followers are drawn, armed and clothed, while our poor ancestors 
are represented as mere barbarians, sufficiently indicate that, like 
historians, the fair chronicler was not as unbiassed as she might have 
been, and knew well enough how to accommodate facts to opinions. 
Throughout, William is put forward as Britain’s rightful heir,—the 
first scene being his acknowledgment as such by Edward the Con- 
fessor,—and Harold as a mean usurper. As the story goes on, the 
designer warms into enthusiasm, and the landing at Pevensey is quite 
an artistic success. True, the horses are blue and red alternately, 
and the men, who, except William, are all in profile, have a slight 
monotony of attitude; still the whole performance is interesting and 
intelligible, even to our modern eyes. Then, it must have been 
counted magnificent. The death of Harold, rude as the figures are, 
has a sort of pathos in it which the numerous “ Findings of the 
body of Harold” that have tormented us in late exhibitions, do not 
all possess ; and the Gallic cock in the corner, crowing and flapping 
his wings in celebration of the event, is quite a stroke of genius. So 
too is the border, which at this point of the history changes its style, 
and instead of being composed of irrelevant animals—supposed from 
ZEsop’s fables—is made up of slain men, in all sorts of possible and 
impossible attitudes. 

Altogether, no one can examine this curious work, especially 
where it breaks off abruptly, doubtless where the cunning of brain 
and fingers ceased, and the repose either of sickness or death fell 
upon a life that must have been anxious above most women’s, even 
in those rough times,—no one can think of Matilda in her indi- 
viduality, which this labour of hers puts so strongly before one, 
without wondering what kind of lady she was; how she spent her 
days; whether she had a real, heart-warm love for that huge hero 
of hers, whose deeds she so carefully records. Speculations idle 
enough, but almost as interesting as the tapestry. 
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Equally so, when we left it, was a bit of live humanity contrasting 
with the dead archeology in which we had been burrowing for the 
last two hours. At the station was waiting one of the most beautiful 
persons that ever refreshed my sight. He was a young fellow, not 
above nineteen, but with one of those large, well-developed, well- 
proportioned frames, and high aquiline faces which one sometimes 
sees hereabouts, and which made one feel that the conquest of Britain 
by this grand Norman race was not such a very surprising thing. 
If the first Napoleon, who exhibited the Bayeux tapestry from town 
to town to stimulate modern Normans to a second invasion, could 
also have gathered together an army of such youths as these, it 
might have been, to say the least, a little awkward for us at home. 
As it was, we could regard this noble type of purely physical beauty 
with great content, wondering if Queen Matilda had among her 
sons any youths like him, and if so, what a proud woman she must 
have been ! 

The afternoon light was fading over a lovely country, with fertile 
meadows like England, and glens just like Scotland, as we took our 
last bit of railway travelling to St. Lo, where the reign of loco- 
motives ends, and that of diligences begins. It is a little town, set 
picturesquely on a hill-top: people told us there was ‘nothing to 
see” in it; but is there any place where there is nothing to see ? 
I have ever since mourned over St. Lo, which we reached at dusk, 
and quitted at six next morning,—feeling quite sure that it would 
have been worth remaining there at least a day or two, so charm- 
ingly “‘ old-world ” was it, so quaint and kindly the inhabitants. 

There was a landlady, the very face of whom tempted us to stay, 
instead of going on, as we first intended, to Coutances; and no other 
room being at the moment vacant, she established half of our tired 
quartette in her own. It was quite a picture. The furniture was 
mahogany, almost black with age; the hangings were of the pretty 
cretonne, which corresponds to our old-fashioned chintz. Beside one 
of the beds was a velvet prie-dieu, and over it a shelf, on which were 
arranged a number of religious ornaments. In a corner was a child’s 
crib (Madame was still a young woman, with little children about 
her; but whether wife or widow, I do not know), and in the window- 
sill was fitted up an apartment, quite perfect in its way. There was 
a doll’s toilette-table, a doll’s chair, a doil’s cradle ; and in this cradle 
lay two young ladies (of wax), attired in blue blouses, like children, 
but boasting magnificent chignons. Everything about these fortunate 
dolls was as complete as French tact and skill could make it. Numbers 
Three and Four were full of artistic admiration, and Number Two 
thought of her own little girl at home, to whom it would have been 
delightful to carry off the whole, even though, as usual at two years 
of age, total ruin of the treasure ensued within six hours. 

Our table-d’héte dinner was most satisfactory and plentiful,—in 
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oliteness. The empressement with which the garcons forced upon 
us an extraordinary dish,—supposed to be liver (query, of what 
animal?) and beef, which I can only describe by the adjective sanglant, 
—was amusing, if not appetizing. But after the bread soup, we felt 
no food to be safe, till we came to the pears,—huge, sweet Normandy 
pears,—which, with a good piece of bread, were almost enough to 
dine upon,—for a Frenchman. Undoubtedly, we Britons rest far too 
much upon our beef and mutton, and suffer most ignominiously when 
deprived of them,—as we did this day. 

While looking forward anxiously to the café au lait and bread ana 
butter, of which alone we could be quite sure, Numbers Two and 
Three—being patient folk, and not exasperated by inevitable ills— 
sallied out to post some letters and arrange about the diligence journey 
of to-morrow. It was a still, clear night, and the quaint streets, 
dimly lighted by a’ new moon, looked most tempting. St. Lo was 
already on the point of retiring to rest; but we found one shop open, 
where a woman, with the charming politeness of the French middle 
class, nay, all classes, not only explained the way, but sent her little 
boy to show it tous. The small fellow trotted along by our side, 
chattering his pretty French, and as courteous and considerate as his 
elders,—all for pure courtesy too, for both he and his mother looked 
quite astonished at the gift of a few sous. 

Equally polite, in that free way to which we are so unaccustomed 
in England, was the old man of whom we took places for the diligence. 
He explained, with the greatest care, what sort of vehicle it was, nay, 
even went out of his way to show it to us, and impressed upon us, with 
most fatherly anxiety, that we must take plenty of wraps, as it was 
sure to be very cold; also that it started at 6 a.m., and that we 
and cur luggage must on no account be later than that hour at the 
bureau. 

Consequently, we hurried back, feeling that the one necessity of 
life was to go to bed at once, and try to forget our tired bones, our 
questionable dinner, and the uncertain prospects of the morrow, in a 
good sound sleep. Which we did. 





SKETCHES IN NAVAL HISTORY. 


Waar has been, may be ; what has happened, may happen again. It 
is this which constitutes the principal value of all historical study ; 
for the memory of noble deeds, the story of hardship or suffering, 
interesting and exalting in itself, derives double value from the 
lessons it imparts, in teaching what man may do, as it points out 
what man has done. In this lies the great charm of our old naval 
histories ; works, clumsy alike in form and style, but telling in their 
own quaint way of many a deed of daring or enduring, equal to any 
performed by the proudest and the boldest of the ancient chivalry of 
Europe. 

And it is not always in the narrative of the greater expeditions, or 
in the lives of the noblest commanders, that the most admirable and 
noteworthy pages have to be sought for; on the contrary, they often 
occur, as it would seem, quite casually, in the account of an unpre- 
tending trading voyage, during which some special danger had to be 
met—whether from famine, from storm, or from enemies, almost 
everywhere present; and, in estimating these, it must be borne in 
mind that the ships in which our forefathers ventured into un- 
known seas, driven by unknown winds, were widely different from 
those of our day. They went in small vessels, badly put together, of 
unseasoned wood, with insufficient pumps, and little or no ventila- 
tion; with the foulest imaginable bilges ; the masts badly stayed with 
bad rope, that stretched or parted whenever it was most wanted to 
hold firmly: so that the seaman of the present time, accustomed to 
things so very opposite to those of which he reads, sailing in clean, 
well-found ships, with his charts and his Nautical Almanack beside 
him, wonders, more almost than the landsman, at the voyages of two 
or three hundred years ago. When a more material foe than winds 
or waves appeared on the scene, the change of danger was but an 
agreeable excitement. Iron or steel, shot or cutlass was little likely 
to inspire terror in the man who had steadily handled the tiller in a 
westerly gale off the Cape of Good Hope, or had pushed his ship 
midst the rocks and currents of the Straits of Magellan. . 

Iron nerves were indeed necessary in days when Cook, Maury, and 
Hadley were names alike unknown, and accounts, such as the follow- 
ing, were of no unfrequent occurrence :— 

‘“‘ Nothing remarkable happened to them in this voyage, till they 
came under the Equinoctial Line, where they drove seven-and-twenty 
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days to and fro, without a break of wind, in which time most of their 
men fell sick of the scurvy ; the violent heat of the sun, together with 
the nocturnal damps and vapours, not a little contributing to the 
bringing this troublesome malady among them.” 

‘They got at length into Port Famine, where they were confined 
eight days for want of wind, during which time they endured in- 
expressible hardships, as well for want of provisions as by the 
excessive cold, of which not a few perished, or lost their limbs.” 

These things happened in the last voyage of discovery and general 
trade, undertaken by Thomas Cavendish in the year 1591, as a sequel 
to his voyage round the world three years before. The result of it 
was disastrous every way. A large proportion of his men died; the 
remainder became mutinous ; his consorts deserted him; and he him- 
self, forced at last, sorely against his will, to turn homeward, died on 
the passage a few degrees to the north of the Line. And yet, in 
spite of any detractive evidence misfortune may be considered to give, 
Cavendish was a brave man and a daring navigator. In his former 
voyage round the world, passing through the Straits of Magellan, he 
had searched along the coasts of South America, inflicting great 
damage on the Spaniards, and reaping considerable advantage for 
himself. Of the three ships with which he left England, the largest 
was only 120 tons burden; and the crews altogether amounted to 
123 men. Yet with this force, lessened by disease and by death in 
previous fights with the Spaniards, he took two rich prizes—one 
worth £20,000,—and sacked and fired the town of Paita; the town 
which met the same fate at the hands of Commodore Anson about a 
_ hundred and fifty years later. Afterwards, having been obliged, by 
loss of men, to destroy the smallest of his ships, he ravaged the coast as 
far north as California, and captured a large and rich ship, bound from 
the Philippines to Acapulco; shortly after which he sailed to the 
westward, and returned home by the Cape of Good Hope, with his 
ships full of wealth and his journals full of descriptions of newly-dis- 
covered places. And, throughout this and similar voyages, it must 
be borne in mind that the Spaniards or the Portuguese had in no 
degree shown the way to the unknown countries. They guarded 
their charts and narratives with a care as jealous as that with which 
they opposed the presence of all strangers in their new discoveries ; 
so that the English, ripening into the vigour of nautical manhood, 
had not only to brave the perils of unknown seas, and unknown 
coasts; but, when they arrived, worn and enfecbled by the long and 
dangerous voyage, had to fight for property and life with those who 
had preceded them by a few years; and who, on their arrival, had 
found a people, for the most part hospitable and kindly tempered, 
ready to receive the white man as a god, till hard and bitter ex- 
perience taught them rather to consider him as a devil. 

Contemporary with Cavendish’s last and fatal voyage, another 
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expedition, consisting of three ships, had left England for the East. 
This expedition, fitted out, according to the early custom, for war or 
commerce, prepared equally for either, was commanded by George 
Raymond, who had highly distinguished himself against the Spanish 
Armada as captain of the Dreadnought—a brave old name that has | 
long been one of the glories of our navy. ‘They sailed from 
England on April 10th, 1591, and did not arrive in Saldanha Bay, 
near the Cape of Good Hope, till the 1st of August, when they 
found that they had so many sick that they were obliged to send 
one of the ships home with about fifty invalids. The other two, after a 
mouth’s stay, left on their eastward voyage ; but off Cape Corrientes— 

** Raymond, in the admiral-ship, was there separated from the other 
ship in a storm, and never heard of more. She probably foundered 
at once; for in the evening they saw a great sea break over her, and 
immediately her light was extinguished. This storm was followed by 
such frightful thunder and lightning that four seamen who were in 
the other ship had their necks so distorted by the force of the light- 
ning that they instantly died; and of ninety-four more, some were 
struck blind and others lame, besides some who were seized with 
horrible pains, and others stretched out at length as if they had been 
racked. Their mainmast was torn from the top to the deck, and 
some spikes which were ten inches in the timber were melted.” 

Notwithstanding the terrible fate of his companions and his own 
narrow escape, Captain James Lancaster in this sole remaining ship, 
Edward Bonaventure, pushed into the eastern seas. At the Comorro 
Islands he lost the master and thirty men, killed by the natives ; and 
yet, shortly after leaving there, with a ship’s company reduced to 
thirty-three men, he took several prizes, and amongst them a Portu- 
guese ship of 700 tons, carrying 16 guns, and a population of 300 
men, women, and children. 

At length, want of provisions, and an ill-feeling amongst the few 
survivors of his crew, obliged him to turn homewards ; and it only 
confirms our ideas of the extreme uncertainty of early navigation, 
to find that, after leaving St. Helena, they arrived at Trinidad, in the 
West Indies. At some small island off the Spanish Main, Lan- 
caster, with a party of men, went ashore to forage, when the few 
who were left on board cut the cable, and made sail for England. 
About a year after, Captain Lancaster and the rest of his crew were 
rescued by a French ship and brought home, having been absent 
upwards of three years. 

This voyage, disastrous as it was in many respects, does not seem 
to have been considered specially unfortunate; for the Edward 
Bonaventure brought back a rich cargo, obtained in peace or war, and 
to a certain extent laid the foundation of the East Indian trade. 
More happy adventurers soon followed in the path that Captain Lan- 
caster had pointed out; and before many years were over, our ships 
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were constant visitors of the Indian seas, and as constant antagonists 
of the Portuguese, who had at an early date established themselves 
in that quarter of the world, and were now filled with jealousy and 
alarm by the English intruders. 

In January, 1625, a squadron, consisting of four English and 
the same number of Dutch ships, was lying in the roadstead of Gom- 
broon, in the Persian Gulf. News had come that the Portuguese 
were fitting out a fleet to destroy it; and as the merchantmen were 
strong vessels and heavily armed, they had resolved to make joint 
cause against the common enemy. Accordingly, on the 31st of 
January, when his ships came in sight, eight in number, accompanied 
by many frigates,—which seem to have been something like galleys, 
mounting guns, and working with oars or sail as opportunity offered, 
—Captain John Weddell, who was in command of the English, at 
once made a signal to prepare for action, and the Dutch commander 
having done the same, the joint squadron weighed and stood towards 
the enemy. In the evening it fell calm, and the ships came to an 
anchor, when the Dutch sent on board Captain Weddell’s ship, the 
Royal James, to ask his opinion of the strangers. Weddell answered 
at once that he had no doubt but that they were the Portuguese fleet 
which, they had heard, had been fitting out at Goa for some two 
years back, and were now come in hopes of conquering them and 
destroying their trade. He continued— That his resolution was 
that to the glory of God, the honour of the nation, the profit of the 
worthy employers, and the safeguard of their lives, ships, and goods, 
he would fight it out as long as a man was living in his ship to bear 
a sword; and that he doubted not but the other three ships under 
his command were all of the same mind and courage.”’ To this the 
Dutchman answered, ‘That they were of the like resolution, and 
would stick as close to the English as their shirts to their backs.” 

So the next morning, the Dutch and English weighed before day- 
break, and with a light breeze advanced to meet the Portuguese ; 
but as the hostile fleets got near to each other, and the fight began, 
the wind died away, and the ships had to fire at their enemy as they 
best could. In this the Portuguese had a great advantage; for 
their frigates, being independent of the wind, were able to move as 
they pleased, as weil as to tow any of their ships that stood in need 
of such assistance; whilst the English and Dutch were forced to 
tow with their boats; but after the action had continued for four or 
five hours, a breeze sprung up, and though it was at first entirely 
in favour of the Portuguese, Captain Weddell succeeded, by skilful 
seamanship, in slipping past them to windward, and, from the point 
of vantage, passing under their admiral’s stern, raked his ship with 
most terrible effect: the fight then became fiercer and more general, 
and lasted till sunset, when the fleets separated and anchored for the 
night. 
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The next day both fleets were busy repairing damages; but on 
the 8rd the merchantmen, having the wind, resolved to attack, and— 
the Royal James leading—ran down towards the Portuguese. Captain 
Weddell, notwithstanding the broadsides showered on him by the 
enemy, reserved his fire till he was alongside the admiral ; then pass- 
ing between him and another ship, he delivered at the same momen 
a crashing broadside into each, after which he closely engaged the 
admiral: the fight between the two squadrons then became general, 
and lasted the whole day without pause. 

Although in these two days none of their ships had been taken, 
the Portuguese had suffered much damage and lost many men; so 
that on the next day, they warped into shallow water, where, pro- 
tected by the shoals, and by some batteries on the shore, they were 
able, with greater security, to refit. But when they ventured out on 
the 14th, they were at once attacked by the English and Dutch 
ships; the Royal James as before, leading in against the admiral. 
The Portuguese fought desperately; but the steady courage and 
seamanship of Captain Weddell and his followers were too much for 
them. Towards evening they drew out of the fight, and though they 
were pursued for some little way, they were nevertheless able to 
effect their escape; for the English and Dutch ships had spent 
nearly all their ammunition, both powder and shot, in these three 
days’ hard fighting ; besides which, they were anxious to get to Surat, 
where their market was, and to clear the coast before the change of 
the monsoon, lest they should otherwise be detained there during the 
summer. 

Thus the powerful expedition which the Portuguese had fitted out 
to ruin our trade was itself almost destroyed; for the ships were left 
complete wrecks, so much so, that two of them, being wholly un- 
manageable, were cast ashore a few days afterwards, whilst the others 
were but little better; and the slaughter amongst their men had 
been prodigious, the well-aimed shot having told with deadly effect 
along their crowded decks. And thus from rude beginnings, our 
Indian merchants, foreed by circumstances and by the jealousy of 
others, became a company of warriors, fitting out fleets as at a later 
period they fitted out armies; and their servants, whilst fighting for 
life and freedum of trade, laid the foundation of our Eastern Empire. 
But indeed our navy is itself purely the growth of our commerce : 
differing in that respect from every other navy in the world—except 
perhaps from the Dutch—it derived its young strength from the 
simple necessity entailed on our countrymen of standing to arms to 
defend their dearest interests whilst in pursuit of their lawful trade. 

It was thus that in early times ships were by turns men-of-war or 
merchantmen, according to their equipment; and the same men 
officered and manned them in either capacity—the ships of the 
Royal Navy merely forming a nucleus round which the ships of the 
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militia, if it may be so called, could form when occasion demanded 
their services. This was perhaps more clearly shown during the 
invasion of the Channel by the Spanish Armada. Out of 197 ships 
collected under the orders of the Lord High Admiral, only 34 were 
Queen’s ships ; all the rest, for the most part much smaller in size, 
but formidable from their numbers, were merchant ships of different 
sorts, fitted out by various towns along the coast. Of 15,785 men 
serving in the fleet, 6,279 were in the ships of the navy ; the others, 
nearly two-thirds of the whole, had but a very slender dependence 
on Government as a master. And of the thirty-four royal ships, 
whilst many were commanded by noblemen and men of high position, 
not regularly bred seamen, still more were commanded by old sea- 
dogs who had grown grey in voyages of trade, private adventure, 
and semi-piratical cruising, although serving then strictly as royal 
officers. Such were Drake and Hawkins, Forbisher, Fenner, Ray- 
mond—whose death, a few years later, I have already mentioned— 
and many others. 

This system was kept up till towards the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century, though it received its death-blow some years earlier 
from Blake during the wars of the Commonwealth with the Dutch. 
Owing to complaints made by him of the backwardness of several 
officers who did not belong to the Government service, but had been 
chartered, with the ships, from different merchants, and seemed in 
action more desirous of preserving the vessels of their owners than 
of fighting boldly against the enemy, the system was so far modified 
that ships taken up from merchants were ordered to be, in all cases, 
commanded by officers regularly commissioned by the Common- 
wealth ; and this arrangement continued for some years; but by the 
time of the Revolution, through the increase in the number of King’s 
ships, it had in a natural way died out, and has never been renewed 
since, except under very peculiar circumstances. The practice, 
however, of appointing men brought up in the merchant service 
to commissions in the Royal Navy still continued; and, indeed, 
though very unusual, cannot be said to be even now quite extinct. 

One of the noblest characters in the whole range of our naval 
history—John Benbow—was thus drawn into the service, to become 
in a few years rear-admiral, and, later on, vice-admiral, which rank 
he held at his death. The sad story of his last battle has been too 
often told to need repeating here ; but the mere mention of it pain- 
fully recalls a time of treason, corruption, and cowardice which has 
left a deep stain on our naval annals. For the particular cause of 
the abominable misconduct of the captains in Benbow’s squadron 
it is useless to seek, for it would be impossible to arrive at any 
satisfactory conclusion. In those days of revolutions, when kings 
and dynasties were changing or falling apparently at the caprice of 
fortune, there were too many men in whom “ party” swallowed up 
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all patriotic spirit, and who completely disregarded the maxim which 
the hero of the preceding age, Blake, had bequeathed to the service, 
‘It is not our business to mind State affairs, but to keep foreigners 
from fooling us.”” Whether it was any such loathsome party feeling 
that led these officers to their disgrace and death, we cannot now 
say; the only light which shines, on what to Englishmen of the 
present day—accustomed from infancy to the consideration of duty 
as paramount—seems such an extraordinary affair, is contained in 
the very plain summing up, by a contemporary writer, of his account. 
These are his words :— 

‘This is not the only instance wherein the nation suffered by the 
unskilfulness, treachery, or cowardice of our commanders at sea in 
the first year of the Queen. Nor is it much to be wondered at, 
when in a preceding reign that covetous spirit had overspread the 
face of the whole kingdom; when men perfectly scrambled for the 
revenues of the Crown, and made their private fortunes out of the 
nation’s treasure. When money, oftener than merit, gained admis- 
sion to a command, no wonder that such scoundrels as Wade and 
Kirby were trusted with our men-of-war.” 

However this may have been, whether they were cowards or 
traitors, their villany was the direct cause of Benbow’s death. The 
brave old man died of his wounds at Port Royal, on the 4th of 
November, 1702. Naval officers of a hundred, or a hundred and 
fifty years ago, were, as a rule, of a ruder and more homely class 
than their successors of the present day. Men as unyielding, but 
also as cross-grained as the oaks from which their ships were built, 
were numerous among our admirals and captains; whilst in the 
lower ranks the proportion must have been still larger, as the few 
of high connections were quickly weeded out from among them by 
promotion. And perhaps amongst those who attained any distinction, 
the most rugged was this brave old Benbow, whose name still 
remains traditionary in the service, as typical of the rough and ready 
school. 

But after all, unscrupulous courage, verging often on the brutal, 
was the quality which gradually nursed our naval fame. To the rude 
heroes of the past an enemy was a man to be fought with; to be 
crushed, if possible; and the intricate meshes of international law 
were things to be disregarded or broken through at convenience. A 
very striking instance of this—but still only one instance out of 
many—brought about one of the most fierce and singular battles ever 
fought at sea; a battle fought off Leghorn in the year 1653, by the 
first fleet that England sent to the Mediterranean. 

In the end of 1652, Captain Bodley, in command of four small 
men-of-war and a convoy of about as many merchant ships, fell in 
with a very superior Dutch squadron in the neighbourhood of Elba. 
This squadron, consisting of about a dozen men-of-war, under 
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Admiral Van Galen, at once attacked Captain Bodley’s small force, and 
a very desperate fight ensued. For four hours Bodley himself held 
his ground firmly against four of the enemy’s ships which engaged 
him at the same time, and in the end he beat them off; all the other 
ships, the merchantmen, as well as the men-of-war, fought through- 
out with great determination, till night at last parted the combatants. 
The merchantmen, being richly laden, took advantage of this respite 
to make their escape; to insure which, Bodley, with his little squadron, 
remained as a check on the enemy. The next morning showed some 
of the Dutch ships fallen a long way to leeward, and unable—the 
wind being very light—to get up to their companions; but Van 
Galen, having still with him a foree more than double that of the 
English, attacked them again with great fury. He himself attempted 
to board Captain Bodley’s ship; but, after a desperate struggle, was 
obliged to haul off, having suffered very severely, and been on fire 
three separate times. Another of his largest ships, commanded, it 
would seem, by Cornelius Van Tromp—son of the celebrated Van 
Tromp, who gave our fleets so much trouble in the Channel and in 
the North Sea—immediately renewed the attempt, and was in turn 
beaten off, having sustained very great loss, and being partially 
dismasted. Thus disabled, she herself was attacked, and taken by 
the English Phenix ; but this ship, with her divided crew, was unable 
to resist the next attack of the enemy. She was taken, and her 
prize recovered; most of her men being killed or wounded. With 
this one prize the Dutch were forced to be content. The other 
English ships defended themselves with such obstinate bravery, that 
the two squadrons separated in the evening, without any more 
decisive result in favour of the Dutch. 

t was shortly after this that the same Dutch squadron was lying at 
Leghorn, the newly-captured Phenix, commanded by Captain Van 
Tromp, being one of the number. At the same time a small English 
squadron, under Commodore Appleton, was there also; and, as it 
happened, on board one of the ships, there was serving a Mr. Cox, 
who had been, within a few weeks, lieutenant of the Phenix. The 
sight of his old ship, a prize in the hands of the enemy, was 
specially displeasing to the lieutenant; and he resolved, with perfect 
disregard to international law, to retake her. Accordingly he had 
three boats fitted out, manned by about thirty men; and on St. 
Andrew’s night, when the Dutch crews were keeping up the jovial 
festival, he boarded the Phenix, after having carefully told off his 
men to put on the hatches, to go aloft and loose the sails, to cut the 
cables, and, in a word, to do everything to get the ship under way 
in as short a time as possible. The success of the adventure an- 
swered his utmost expectations. The Dutch, taken by surprise, 
offered little or no resistance ; Van Tromp himself was in the cabin, 
entertaining some friends at supper; and though, at the first alarm, 
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he rushed against the assailants, pistol in hand, the ship was already 
taken. He retreated to his cabin, and finding that any efforts he 
could make were perfectly useless, he jumped overboard, and swam 
to one of the neighbouring ships ; whilst the Phanix, gathering way, 
went out of port, and shortly after reached Naples. 

Such a glaring violation of the security of a neutral port excited 
the deepest indignation against the English commodore. The Grand 
Duke of Tuscany claimed redress from the English Parliament, 
which, on its side, fully agreed with the Grand Duke, sending out 
a severe reprimand to Commodore Appleton, and orders for him to 
return home at once, overland ; promising, further, to have the seizure 
of the Phenix fully inquired into, with a view to a decision as to the 
legality of still keeping her. Nothing, however, seems to have come 
of all this. The Phenix was not given up; Commodore Appleton 
retained his command; and altogether, it would appear, that the 
Republican Government, whilst publicly protesting against their 
servant's unscrupulous zeal, was privately not unwilling to reap the 
advantage of it. Of this the Grand Duke must have been aware; 
for about the beginning of the following March, 1653, he ordered the 
English commodore to restore the Phenix, or to leave the port. 

Appleton, not choosing to do the first, was obliged to accept the 
alternative, though, in doing so, destruction stared him in the face. 
Admiral Van Galen, with sixteen ships of war and several heavily- 
armed merchantmen, was lying off the harbour ; and though Captain 
Bodley, who was at Elba with the remains of his small squadron, 
endeavoured to draw him away in chase, the Dutch force was suffi- 
ciently large to spare several ships for that purpose, without weaken- 
ing the blockade. 

So, on the 8rd of March, 1653, Commodore Appleton sailed 
out of the port of Leghorn with six ships, manned by an aggre- 
gate of 620 men, and was immediately engaged by the Dutch. 
Almost the first shot fired from Van Galen’s ship set fire to the 
Bonaventure, a ship of 44 guns, and 150 men. The Commodore, 
in the Leopard, the largest ship, carrying 52 guns and 180 men, 
was closely engaged for four or five hours with two Dutch ships. 
Van Galen, going to their assistance, was nearly burnt by a fire- 
ship detached by Captain Bodley; but escaping this danger, he went, 
with two additional ships, to attack the Leopard. Appleton find- 
ing further resistance unavailing, ran down below with the inten- 
tion of blowing his ship up, rather than surrender; but in this 
attempt he was hindered by the ship’s company, and the Leopard 
became the prize of her numerous assailants. And meantime, the 
Sampson, of 86 guns and 90 men, had been burnt by a fire-ship; the 
Levant Merchant, of 28 guns and 60 men, after driving a Dutch 
ship on shore, was herself taken ; the Pilgrim, of 30 guns and 70 
men, was dismasted and obliged to surrender. Of the whole squadron, 
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the Mary, a ship of the same force as the Pilgrim, alone effected her 
escape, and joined Captain Bodley. 

Admiral Van Galen died a few weeks afterwards, at Leghorn, of 
wounds received in the action; but I nowhere find what became 
of Commodore Appleton. His death is not mentioned: as a pri- 
soner, he must have been soon released; and he was not the styie 
of man to continue serving in troubled times such as those without 
bringing himself prominently before the world, either for good or bad. 
It seems therefore not improbable that the Commonwealth, measuring 
merit by success, did not again employ him afloat. They may have 
been right. His bulldog-like idea of seizing his enemy wherever he 
found him, and of hanging on regardless of consequences, could 
scarcely even then be considered as compatible with the prudent 
judgment necessary in a commander-in-chief, however brilliantly it 
may tell in a subordinate officer. And yet, even under those more 
favourable circumstances, it has not always met with its full share of 
praise. 

In the battle off Cape Finisterre, on the 3rd of May, 1747, when 
Vice-Admiral Anson captured almost the whole of the French 
squadron under M. le Jonquiére, not a ship in his fleet was forced 
more boldly into the very thickest of the enemy than the Bristol, a 
small 50-gun ship, commanded by the Hon. William Montagu, 
a brother of Lord Sandwich. This officer, known throughout the 
service as ‘‘Mad Montagu,” without any hesitation engaged the 
Invincible, a ship of 74 guns, and maintained the unequal combat 
alone for some time. As the Pembroke, a much larger ship, came up, 
her captain hailed the Bristol, ordering Captain Montagu to put his 
helm a-starboard, for fear the Pembroke should foul him. Captain 
Montagu, with more dash than courtesy, immediately hailed back, 
‘*Foul me, and be damned! Neither you nor any man living shall 
come between me and my enemy.” The Jnvincible afterwards struck 
to the flag-ship, the Prince George ; whilst the Bristol engaged the 
Diamant, of 66 guns, and took her, after a long and severe fight. 

But ‘‘ Mad Montagu” does not seem to have made friends in high 
places. Anson, in his official despatch, makes no special mention of 
the Bristol, though he does say that the Diamant was with great 
difficulty kept from sinking; and a very short time afterwards Rear- 
Admiral Boscawen wrote from Madeira -— 

‘*Captain Montagu of the Bristol joined me the day before I an- 
chored here. I have had much trouble with him, and been obliged 
to confine him, at the desire of the governor of this place, he having 
put up a paper at the custom-house that he would beat one of the 
captains of the Indiamen wherever he met him.” 

It was after this battle off Cape Finisterre that M. St. George, the 
captain of the Invincible, said to Anson,—‘‘ Monsieur, vous avez 
vaincu U’Jnvincible, et-—(pointing to another of the prizes)—la Gloire 
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vous suit.” Profit, as well as glory, did really follow Anson in the 
train of this victory. He was raised to the Peerage as Lord Anson 
of Soberton; and the prize-money taken from the captured East 
Indiamen was enormous: though there were many ships to divide it, 
his share, as admiral, must have been very great. 

The largest haul ever made in this sort of naval fishery was pro- 
bably that of the Active and Favourite, two small sloops, which, on 
May 29th, 1762, captured the Spanish register-ship Hermione, off 
Cape St. Vincent. The Hermione, coming home from the Pacific, 
ignorant of the war which had been but lately declared, and 
utterly unprepared to fight, surrendered without resistance. Her cap- 
tain was afterwards sentenced to death at Madrid; but the prize 
and her rich cargo were taken in due course to England. There, the 
proceeds, after all expenses and deductions which the prize-court 
could invent, were found to amount to the enormous sum of 
£520,000 ; and amongst such a small number as the crews of the two 
sloops the individual shares were very large. The captains got 
£65,000; the lieutenants £13,000; and the seamen close on £500 
each. 

Anson had, however, had some previous experience of large prizes, 
having, only three years before his capture of the French East India 
fleet, brought home the Centurion from her voyage round the world, 
tich with the spoils of the American coasts, and the booty of the 
Spanish ship, Nuestra Senhora de Cabadonga, which he had taken off 
the Philippine Islands: the specie alone amounted to about £400,000. 
A lucky fog, which covered him as he passed through a hostile French 
fleet in the chops of the Channel, enabled him to land this valuable 
cargo in safety at Portsmouth: it was afterwards sent up to London, 
and paraded through the city in triumphal procession, previous to 
being deposited in the Tower. This procession consisted of thirty- 
two waggons, round which the ship’s company was formed as a guard, 
and the officers, with swords drawn, colours flying, bands playing, 
marched before. This gave occasion to the following rather neat 
epigram, which appeared at the time in the Gentleman’s Magazine :— 


“No more, proud Rome, thy ancient trophies boast, 
The conquered country and the captived host. 
Thy fierce ambition Asia, Afric, knew,— 

But round the world thy eagles never flew. 
Through every clime is Albion’s thunder hurled, 
And Anson’s spoils are from a tribute world.” 


Anson’s good fortune at the end of his expedition more than 
counterbalanced, in the eyes of the Government, the terrible losses 
to which he had been subjected in the earlier part of it. Notwith- 
standing the admirable temper and skill which he had shown through- 
out the whole four years, both in the management of men and things, 
the loss of all his ships except the Centurion—the loss of the Gloucester, 
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of the Severn, of the Pearl, of the Wager, of the Trial—would have 
told heavily against him in the estimation of the public. The 
brilliant success in the China seas redeemed all; the lucky fog in 
the Channel made amends for all former misfortune; and Anson’s 
name became at once, and has ever since continued, almost a synonym 
for tact, talent, and perseverance under difliculties. 

A very pretty episode in Anson’s history is his meeting with the 
three Spanish ladies who were taken prisoners on board a prize, the 
Senhora Theresa de Jesus. Of these three—a middle-aged woman and 
her two daughters—the youngest was spoken of as being of remark- 
able beauty ; whilst her eldest sister, also, was said to possess con- 
siderable charms. Anson refused to see them. He set apart the 
cabin of the prize for their use; he appointed servants to attend on 
them; he ordered that they should be supplied with everything that 
they desired, and the hardships of sea-life permitted ; but he would 
not see them: and this, it would seem, not because he in any degree 
mistrusted himself, but because he was resolved not to give the 
slightest opportunity to slander to speak evil of the ladies afterwards: 
for Spaniards were then, as Italians even now, the greatest scandal- 
mongers, and the cruellest hands with a lady's reputation, to be found 
in the whole civilised world; so much so, that a priest, who was a 
fellow-prisoner on board the Theresa, expressed very serious doubts 
whether even his ecclesiastical character would be considered a 
guarantee for the story of such extraordinary virtue. 

The ladies, however, when a chance offered to put them on shore, 
simply refused to leave the ship till they had personally thanked their 
captor for the forbearance, kindness, and chivalry with which he had 
treated them ; and Anson was obliged to submit. 

We have no special account of the interview, but one cannot help 
fancying what a painter might represent it as being. We can picture 
to ourselves the commodore, a good-looking, middle-aged, and some- 
what bashful Englishman; the mother, strong in her position, but 
disturbed with anxious doubt as to whether the handsome captain 
ought not to be induced to treat one of her daughters with a kindlier 
feeling than respect; the two young girls in the back, covering their 
maidenly blushes, or murmuring thanks of gratitude, as they come 
forward to kiss the hand of their deliverer. As I write, I can see it 
all; but it is not for pen and ink adequately to describe such a scene. 

Anson’s courtesy was productive of some direct good; and the 
shipwrecked officers of the Wager, when, after great hardships and 
sufferings, they arrived at the Spanish settlements, reaped the benefit 
of it in the kindness that was lavishedon them. There was, however, 
nothing very unusual in his behaviour on this occasion. History 
teems with instances in which fortunate commanders have shown 
the same, or similar self-denial, towards their beautiful prisoners. 
Of these, there is one sufficiently curious in a story related by 
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M. de Forbin, of an adventure that happened to himself in the year 
1695. 

M. de Forbin was an officer of the French navy, and commanded 
the Perle, a ship of the line, in the battles off Beachy Head and Cape 
la Hogue. He had also served in command of a cruising squadron in 
the North Sea, and in the Channel, as a colleague of the celebrated 
Jean Barth and Duguay Trouin, and had frequently distinguished 
himself as an officer possessing a dashing spirit and a scorn of 
routine, which were certainly not in those days characteristics of the 
French navy. In 1695 he was appointed to the Marquis, a ship of 
some size, to cruise, under the orders of a M. Pallas, in the Mediter- 
ranean, for the protection of trade; and, in the first place, to convoy 
the Levant merchant fleet. Off Cerigo they fell in with a large ship, 
which fired into them most unceremoniously, on their approaching her 
during the night ; and the fight thus begun, was kept up with more 
or less spirit till daybreak. They then found their antagonist to be 
Dutch ; and De Forbin, knowing the obstinate courage of her country- 
men, pressed his senior officer to carry her by boarding. But M. Pallas 
thought it would be more correct to cannonade her till she struck ; 
and accordingly the battle recommenced. The Dutchman, though a 
merchant ship, carried 68 guns and 260 men, and defended herself 
bravely ; so much so, that on the appearance of some other ships in 
the distance, Pallas made the signal for De Forbin to haul off, and 
hold a council. De Forbin, however, was in a bloodthirsty mood. 
He says—and to avoid all suspicion of exaggeration on my part, I 
quote his own account :— 

‘‘ T had been too roughly handled to let the prize escape so easily. 
Besides having lost nearly eighty men of my ship’s company, I had 
myself been all but struck by three separate cannon balls, the first of 
which had cut away the pocket of my breeches right through to the 
lining ; the second had passed between my legs, grazing my stocking ; 
and the third had: carried away the knot of my perruke. Savage at 
having run all these risks to no purpose, without troubling myself too 
much about the signal, I told my officers to make ready to board, and 
that I would go and discuss the state of things with Pallas when the 
ship was taken.” 

The attempt was completely successful ; but Pallas, still anxious 
about the strange ships, which were closing fast, sent repeated mes- 
sages to set the prize on fire. This De Forbin positively refused to 
do, on one occasion going so far as to say to the officer who brought 
the order, “Go, sir, and tell M. Pallas that I disobey him in this 
instance, being fully persuaded that the king’s service requires me to 
do so.” He proved to be right; but he also proved that he was 
not always obedient to command; and this, joined to many other 
instances of irregular independence of thought and action, told 


heavily against him at Court, and seems to have formed an insuper- 
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able bar to his advancement. Meanwhile he succeeded in taking his 
prize to Cephalonia, where he left her, as she had received too much 
damage in the fight to be fit for the voyage to France. The rest of 
the story I tell very nearly in his own words :— 

‘*‘ Amongst our prisoners was a young woman, a native of Geneva, 
about eighteen years old, one of the most beautiful persons I have 
ever seen in my life. Her fears had so worked upon her that, 
finding hope of escape was vain, she had hidden herself in such 
a manner that it took some time to discover her. When I saw her 
brought in weeping, her beauty, and the lamentable condition to 
which she was reduced, filled me with compassion. I reassured 
her as well as I possibly could. I promised that no ill should 
happen to her; I ordered her husband to be looked for, and I gave 
them a private cabin. A short time afterwards some of the sailors 
came to tell me that this woman had concealed in her hair a quantity 
of pearls and jewels of great value, which had been entrusted to her 
by some Jews who were on board. They added, that I ought not to 
neglect this information, for the value of the articles was considerable, 
and that they were astonished that I had not already given the 
necessary orders. On this I answered, with indignation, ‘If she has 
jewels of such value in her head-dress, it is her good fortune, or the 
good fortune of those who have entrusted them to her. As to me, 
scoundrels! learn that I am a man incapable of such base actions as 
you have the impudence to propose to me.’ When we arrived at 
Cephalonia we discharged our prisoners, the fair Huguenot with the 
others.” 

The easy and familiar manner in which we here find the men 
objecting to De Forbin’s conduct cannot but seem surprising to those 
who are accustomed to the strongly-marked difference between 
captain and seaman that is now kept up; the more so, perhaps, 
because the French, though in some sense not a maritime people, 
established a navy at a comparatively early period—a navy that, being 
from its very beginning solely a Government institution, was reduced 
by Colbert to a strict and well-defined system of discipline, which 
must have been at variance with such a tone of remonstrance as this, 
which De Forbin relates as a thing of no particular consequence. In 
the ships of our early navigators discipline was on an entirely 
different footing; the men were, in many cases, joint-adventurers 
with the captain, and claimed, and, indeed, exercised a freedom of 
speech, and of action too, which often led to results, fatal sometimes 
to officers, sometimes to men. We have already seen this exem- 
plified in the instances of Cavendish and of Lancaster. In the 
account of Dampier’s voyage in 1704, the writer mentions, casually, 
and as a thing of trifling importance, that at Juan Fernando— 
‘‘ Captain Stradling and his crew, having some difference, they, to 

he number of forty-two, went on shore, so that for two days the 
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ship lay, as it were, without men ; but, by the endeavours of Captain 
Dampier, they were again reconciled, and returned aboard their own 
ship.” 

Francis Drake, in his voyage round the world, experienced a some- 
what similar difficulty ; which, however, he was able to put down 
with a strong hand. At Port St. Julian, where he called on his way 
down the coast to the Straits of Magellan, he found that one of his 
officers, named Doughty—a bold, resolute man—to whom, indeed, he 
had previously given the command of a prize—had been trying to 
raise a mutiny amongst the seamen. Drake had him tried at once, 
by a court composed of all the chief men in the squadron—about forty 
in number—which found him guilty, and sentenced him to death. He 
was accordingly beheaded. The story of his execution is still more 
singular than that of his trial. It is told in this way by an old 
author :— 

‘‘He submitted patiently to his fate, and died with an undaunted 
presence of mind. The morning before his execution he received the 
Holy Communion with Drake and several others of the officers. He 
afterwards dined with them at the same table, seemingly as cheerful 
as ever he had done before, and took leave of them all by drinking to 
them as if he had been going a journey. Dinner being ended, he 
rose from table, and, without any hesitation, walked out to the place 
prepared for his execution.” 

The prompt way in which Drake administered justice in this 
instance was afterwards freely commented on by many of his 
enemies, and attributed to jealousy, or even to a base desire to 
curry favour with the Earl of Leicester, to whom Doughty, it 
was said, had been personally hateful. But there can be now no 
doubt that Drake acted prudently in carrying out the sentence, 
which, it must be remembered, was passed on him by a court that, 
from its numbers, must have included every man above the rank 
of common seaman. Iron-handed justice may at times appear 
harsh, but when the lives of many men, and the success of an 
important expedition, are at stake, kindly feelings must yield to the 
darker realities of the service. Whether called on to quell a discon- 
tented spirit amongst his subordinates, or to order the movements 
of a fleet in the day of battle, the man who fears reponsibility is unfit 
for command. ‘ 
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Ir I prevail shall any might be mine? 

Lord of all conflict, is not glory thine ? 

Ill get me very humbly and kneel down, 

And doff my myrtle chaplet at thy shrine. 

I am but fit to graze a few poor sheep: 

My office once, ere Mary on my sleep 

Grew in a vision reaching out a crown; 

And fed my soul with dream-delight so deep, 
That not full morning with her solemn breeze 
Could that sweet voice unsweeten, or make cease. 
God's love it seemed to melt the mountains round, 
And wings of angels rustled in the trees. 

O voice eternal, glory of my dream, 

Blended with every wave of languid stream, 
Mingling with bleat of mother-ewes thy sound, 
Or whispered far as sunset’s radiant seam. 


Voice, in the pine boughs beaten of great hail, 
Voice, in the wrestle of the wind-mill sail, 

In the j jay’s bicker from his mountain ground, 
Or in the sun-gilt insect’s feeble wail,— 

I knew thee loud or gentle, far or near, 

On thee I brooded day and month and year ; 
Till the poor herd-girl became gloritied 

Like an old saint with God's voice at his ear. 


“What can have crazed you, girl *” my sire would say. 


“ What gives your eyes that . and earnest ray?” 
For I indeed was strangely beautified, 

Seeing I spake with Mary every day. 

“These are weak maiden dreamings, you shall wed 
And clear these bubble fancies from your head. 

O, but believe me, girls are often so, 

And wives no worse, when all these whims are fled.” 
The village mothers came with nod and smile ; 
Indeed, good souls, they vext me with no guile, 

To whisper, “ Where did that last vision go? 

Girl, get you wed ; you wait too long awhile.” 

O, but this human love I laid it by 

Without one tear. The chosen maid, should I 
Weep‘for a little sweet much flecked with stain, 

Or hold brief earth’s fruition worth a sigh ? 

I heard discordant voices loud in hate 

Between two village lovers wedded late ; 

Never shall these go hand in hand again ; 

May shall return, but not their old estate. 


Love! What was love to me, when lordly France 
Lay desolate as one in mortal trance ? 

Beautiful mother, how for dead she lay ; 

And, when the alien rider with his lance 

Pierced her bright helpless bosom, as she slept, 
She only moaned a little while, and kept 

Her ey élids calm in sleep. But wailing they, 
Her daughters fainted, as they watched and wept. 


The vine lay broken in its time «f flower, 

The gray dry field had lost her harvest power ; 
Darkness prevailed, and cloud of blood-red flame, 
Heads full of languor, all hearts beating slower. 
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The dean of thy death lay full on me, 
Who in thy travail dared to comfort thee ; 
Surely thy wail was mighty; but none came 
Except the peasant girl « of Domremi. 


They fled, the lordly captains of thy pride, 

Who sat at wine with thee in thy good tide. 
Each splendid warrior left thee, clothed in beams, 
Who smiled so grandly, at his lady’s side 
Disdaining fear, and trifling her white hand. 
They saved thee none, these proud ones, O my land. 
‘They jested at the inn-maid, and her dreams ; 
How is their valour fallen away like sand! 
Thence is my glory travail to these lords ; 

My myrtle sweetens up in light ; their words 
Are wind, their boasting laughter ; so that these 
Would joy to bind me round with prison cords, 


And sell me to the alien. But God's eyes 

Save me and search unsleeping their device. 

So in the midst of death I take full ease, 

And let them vex their hate with devil lies. 

In truce, they pass me with averted head 

Or whispered sneer; but, as the fight grows red, 
Be thou my witness, Mary mine, how these 
Creep to the shadow of my sword in dread, 
Crying, “O maid, our wretched soldiers flee, 
Rally and lead them up. In all but thee 

Our hope is broken, and fair France will cease 
Out from the kingdoms perished utterly!” 

God knows, the trampled war with furnace breath 
Seemed meadowy silence set with clms, beneath 
Warmed of slow breezes, when some vision stood 
Before my steed flashing the pale Christ’s death. 
Or sudden blue eyes of the Virgin’s face 

Grew on the ramparts in the storming place, 
And smiled me up past iron men and blood ; 
How easy then to win the breach! Her gaze 


And swect mild voice among the ringing swords 
Came only to her maid in gracious words. 
Sustained of such high comfort, could I yield 

To some poor brutish soldier; whose rough lords 


Haled him from wine-cups and worse revellings 
To be my triumph ; whom the yellow wings 

Of angels shaded in dry autumn field ; 

And unseen fingers at my armour strings. 


Continually lightened the strange toil 

And chafe of morion, with sweet holy oil 

Bathing my maiden brows; so I rode on 

Greatly rejoicing ; tho’ the cracked white soil 

Lay sick and gaping in fierce steamy light, 

And the glare seethed the hollow land ike blight, 

And all fair leaf was poisoned for much sun; 

I, onwards riding, knew not for delight. 

Since on my lips some pure stream never dry 

Came with remembrance of moist herbs inale, 

With scent of bays that trail leaves in its run, 

And gray shelves dripping on continually. 

By Mary’s aid I rode with keen sweet air, 

Where the lark fainted up in heaven for glare, 

Where my steed trod to sulphur-dust the ; ground 

Of burning pastures paler than despair. 

Yet, God he knows, the flesh itself was weak, 

And how for ruth my handmaids could not speak, 
F 2 
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Tf, easing off at night my helm, they found 

The eating iron dints on brow and cheek ; 

They wept ; mere girls and foolish rose-red flowers 
Whose blind brief loves made worship for their hours, 
Fit to trill little songs about a rose, 

Or trim their raiment up in latticed bowers, 


And cackle, and lean heads at some boy knight 
Mincing along in samite, curled and bright— 
Ah, lord, I never set my heart with those, 

W ho yearn to taste ere death the bride's delight. 


Sweet is the trouble of the child; and sweet 
To guide the baby hand and feeble feet 

The fair light softens in a mother's e yes 

To cherish on her breast its h: apless heut. 


IT held love cheaper than the patient dead ; 
Lonely I followed where thy visions led ; 

Nor made God weary with sick looks and sighs 
But went with gleaming eye and festal tread. 

As morning greatens into gold from rose, 

As a gale fresh with orchard fragrance blows, 

As organ-waftings thro’ some minster door, 

Thy message and thy breath in my repos 
Whispered; “arise in armour,” and right fain, 
As some king treads the vintage of the slain, 

I went alone, and on the wine-press floor 

My maiden feet were red with onset stain. 

As some high captain clad in battle gear 
Leaning at even on his deadly spear, 

I, the mere maiden of an inn before, 

Grew great to shatter kingdems with my fear. 
Therefore I said, thou art low, but God most great, 
Mighty to bruise down strong ones in their state, 
Calls from her flocks some mean and simple maid, 
And breathes into her arm a Titan weight. 


Ts not all strength his doing and his own ? 

Even the glorious seraphs near his throne, 

If God forgot to strengthen them, would fade 
Abolished, in their place no longer known. 

He feeds them with his face and they are bright. 
He turns him and they perish. In his sight 
The ancient stars are glad: the sun arrayed 

To burn along the pathway of his might. 

He shall remember and forget not one. 

He binds into its orbit many a sun; 

Allows the daisy fringes vernal red, 

And folds away the flower when day is done. 

He binds the broken weed up with his balm. 
The sons of pride are crushed beneath his arm. 
The iron hills are melted at his tread, 

But on the worm his shower and light are warm. 


Thou royal of my land without a throne, 

France, O sweet mother, cheated from thine own, 
Betrayed of laggard sons, who groaned outworn, 
“ God's anger smites our cities one by one ;” 


“ Therefore hang up thy spear and give him way. 
Who may resist his vengeance for a day ? 

His fury will not falter, tho’ we mourn ; 

If we go out against him he will slay.” 

Who gave his incense up to God for thee ? 

God answered no great abbot*on his knee. 

Such voices found a shepherd maid at morn 
Down in the pleasant fields at Domremi. 
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So once as strangely had God's might appeared. 
Hill fronting hill the rival camps lay reared. 

Who slew Gath’s Titan save a shepherd boy, 
While strong Saul kept his tent and Israel feared ? 


So I, God aiding, of no might my own 

Have trampled this invading giant down, 
And set my heel upon him to destroy, 

As some great angel bruises the snake’s crown. 


O great King, fair and noble, my poor hand 
Could lead thee to thy crowning and command, 
* March on, my lord; the God we glory in 
Will lead us scathless thro’ a hostile land.” 


How dumb the armies lay on cither side * 

No clarion blew or banner floated wide ; 

Their limbs dissolved beneath them, tranced in sin, 
They saw the terrible God, whom they defied, 
Lead thro’ their ranks his chosen, void of fear. 
They rose; their trembling hands refused the spear. 
No sound of fight assailed our sacred band. 

No arrow flew against us. God was near. 

So, as in golden silences of dreams, 

We journeyed onwards by the happy streams, 

By blue small hills like flowers about the land, 
Till in the distance, lo, the gatcs of Rheims. 

Then we rode in thro’ lanes of beaming eyes, 

O’er roses strewn like sea-plains at sunrise, 

Under gay windows i with acclaim, 

‘Lill the cathedral, keen on crisp gray skies, 
Uprose in many pinnacles before 

Our yearning eyes ; wide lay cach monster door, 
Set with stone saint-guards; under these we came 
On cooler air, and dim, great burnished floor ; 
Vast column’d spaces, full of sound and blaze ; 
The pealing organ and the incense haze ; 

The concourse surging, as when shafted flame 
Smites down among the restless ocean-ways. 


There in the midst I set him, throned in light, 
Ruler indeed of nations. On his right 

I stood in full stecl clothed, and over me 
Displayed the sacred ensign ; where God’s might 
Easily held the islands in his palm, 

‘The rounded heaven, the long light ocean-calm, 
Yea, as babe-fingers hold a ball, so he. 

And aJl the banner edge was bloom of warm 
And dove-bright lilies, pure as Heaven’s own— 
Then I reached out and laid on him his crown, 
Shed oil, and gave him orb and sceptre-wand, 
Regent of God, whom none should trample down. 


Then all my soul was bathed in large delight ; 
Kneeling to clasp his knees, my sense and ‘sight 
Failed in a rush of triumph pure and grand, 
Among the hymns, the incense, and the light. 


My consummation this. I should have died. 
Earth gives no more till Heaven's gate open wide. 
I have lived and done my joy, content to cease, 
And ease me from the armour of my pride. 


T will return, resuming ancient days, 

‘To those few sheep along the mountain ways. 

My very soul is hungry after peace: 

Resume, O Lord, thy sword, accept my bays. L. 
Nore.—The return of Joan from Rheims in July, 1429, is taken as the period of this sketch, 


= 4 seems the acme of her success, before her self-faith had becn shaken by reverses and 
captivity. 
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Tr is rather a boast that the law of England allows no one to starve, 
but one hardly realizes sufficiently the fact that all who ask the help 
the law gives those who fall down beaten in the battle for life, all 
who claim this benefit of the poor-rate, do so at the risk of losing 
friends, hope of better days (for the home is broken up), liberty, 
everything apparently that makes life worth having, and of being shut 
up under an almost penal discipline. The very idea of a workhouse 
is of a place where it is made so unpleasant to remain that no one 
who can live out will choose to stop in. 

No thought of charity, as such, ought to mingle with a board-room 
view of an applicant’s case. The guardians sit there to do justice 
between the ratepayers and rate-consumers, and the workhouse is 
their sieve to sift real destitution from possible idleness, their bugbear 
to put before an applicant for relief, who is met by the alternative 
‘come in and be shut up, or stop out and starve.” It is not often, 
even asserted, that it is the best thing for the poor to shut them up, 
but it is best for the ratepayers; and as the law demands from the 
public this compulsory charity, it grants them as a protection the 
right of shutting up their pensioners. So that the initial idea of a 
workhouse is a place where the ratepayers may shut up the rate- 
consumers. 

Here they are allowed to house our hostages from the ranks of 
helplessness, so that the vast army of those who are always on the 
verge of destitution may take warning, and make as little count as 
possible of the succour the law allows them, if they also fall helpless 
in the fight for life. 

In whatever way it has gained its prestiye, there can be no doubt 
that the workhouse is now sufiiciently dreaded; it is a well-known 
fact that everywhere the more respectable poor will often starve rather 
than enter it, so that its principal object as a test of destitution and 
a protection to the ratepayers may be supposed to be secured. 

A glance at the following statistics, in March and April, 1869, of 
three of the largest London, and of one provincial, workhouses will 
reassure any reader who takes the trouble to look through them that 
the sieve has sifted pretty closely ; the wilfully idle are not here, old 
age and sickness, childhood and imbecility, are our burden—the poor 
who are never to cease out of the land :— 
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In Aprit, 1869, 1n PappINGTON WoRKHOUSE THERE WERE:— 
Males. Females. Total. 

Able toearn theirliving. . . ° 4 4 8 
Classed as able-bodied, but unable to earn 

aliving .. i 13 53 66 
Disabled, aged, and infirm (thes include 

about 20 idiots) . . ° 135 4 282 
Lunati+s, imbeciles (these: are o all i in a asylums 

out of the workhouse) . .... .» $0 oi 80 


436 
Boysand girls . . 72 . 52 
_—— 
124 
Paes ee 17 


Total inmates on 3rd April, 1869 . 
Reduced to per centages :— 
Able to earn their living. . 1} per cent. 
Classed as able-bodied, but 
unable to earn a living. 7 
Boysand girls . . ... 2 


4 
43 
100 


St. Girzs, Broomspvry. 

On the 10th April, 1869, there were— Males. Females. Children. 
Abletoearnaliving. . 25 35 
Classed as able-bodied, but ‘unable to earn 

alwme «6. © «© @ * « « 
Temporarily disabled, old and inion, ° 
Children, sick orinfants ... . 41 
Children, atschoolh . .... - 200 


Sonsties . «6 « w 





, ee . - 1024 
N.B.—There are 36 imbeciles in the house included in the numbers 257 and 345 


Reduced to per centages :— 
Able toearnaliving .... +. « ° - « 6 percent. 
Classed as able-bodied, but unable to earn a livi ing, 
disabled, old, infirmorlunatic ...... . "70 
Ces 6 os we ee oe ewe SS ee eS oa 


100 


Sr. Mary-Le-BonE WorkHOvse. 
Males. Females. Totals. 

Able to earn a living . . j 20 26 
Classed as able-bodied, but’ "andhie ne carn 

aliving .. . Tea as 34 
Disabled, aged, info, at . b 1712 
Lunatics, imbeciles, in asylums out of the 

WOM ks ee Oe 287 


_ 


Carried forward _ 
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Brought forward 
Girlsand boys . . .. . . 290. 218 
See 
508 
SO wm 56 
Total inmates, 3rd April, 1869 
Percentages, as before :— 
Able to earna living. . . . 1 percent. 
Unable 7 ew es tee & 
Boysand girls . . . . 2s. & 


100 


York Worknovse, 
Males. Females. Total. 
Actually able to earn their living . . 2 10 12 
Classed in the returns as able-bodied, but 
really unable to earn their living. . . 2 40 
PORE se) cece cal ah we te eel IK, cat ‘ 30 
Infirmary cases, including lunatics and 
MBUOCIOE 5 st st lt 


Boys and girls . 


Total inmates on 2ith March, 1869 
Percentages, as before :— 
Abletoearnaliving . . . 3 percent. 
Unable 9” . 70 = 
Boysand girls .... . 27 ” 
100 

These figures go far to show that the workhouse has done its work. 
Queen Elizabeth's ‘valiant rogue,’’ so often quoted of late, to whom 
in her king-like wisdom she gave twenty lashes every time he asked 
an alms, is not here. Not that he is extinct, or even altogether 
absent, for he tramps the roads, with his dirty-brown wife behind 
him, in legions, and night after night reappears at the workhouse- 
door to claim the shake-down the law allows him, and disappears 
after his half-pint of gruel in the morning, earned by his three hours 
of pumping or stone-breaking; but so ill do the discipline and dict 
of the workhouse suit him, that when he wants a rest, he prefers 
(unless utterly disabled by sickness) going to prison, and to secure 
being sent there either breaks the windows or tears up his clothes. 
If he has adopted the latter alternative he goes away in a sack, and 
reappears in society at the end of his term in shaven crown and prison 
costume. 

Sick, worn-out, and dying, these wretched creatures are found 
more or less everywhere in our workhouse infirmaries, but hardly in 
the numbers which might be expected. 

The dregs of vice, and idleness, and crime, no doubt drift into 
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workhouses, but no one who has seen much of the inmates of the 
infirmaries could share the still too common belief that the majority 
‘‘eome to the workhouse,’ as it is called, through their own fault. 
Our pensioners, as the foregoing statistics show, are the most helpless 
of our fellow-creatures—orphan and destitute children, the aged, the 
sick, and the lunatic; those unfortunates who in every community 
fall to the care of their happier neighbours. 

Pity would surely be called forth, help and sympathy follow them, 
even withia the workhouse, if it was known they were there; but we 
have shut our poor out of our sight behind those workhouse walls, 
and then—we have forgotten them. 

The fact can never be too strongly urged upon the public memory 
that workhouses are now almost evelusivrely hospitals for the sick, the 
lunatic, and aged, and schools for destitute and orphan children.* 
‘Childhood without its joy, youth without its hope, age without its 
honour,” well may it have been said that the sight of a workhouse 
tries more than anything else, our belief in the ultimate triumph of 
good over ill. 

It is difficult to realise the fact that hundreds, or in large towns 
even thousands, of the most helpless people are collected together, 
shut up and fed, educated and doctored, are born and buried at the 
expense of the public; but no one not officially connected with the 
system asks how all this is done. No one ever thinks of going to 
see their pensioners. In every place the workhouse is the last place 
visited, the very last place that anybody knows anything about; and, 
as a rule, in a town where charity of all kind overflows, you will 
generally find that none of it enters the workhouse. Official fear of 
outside interference has no doubt in some degree been the cause of 
this; in many cases the doors have been closed to those who would 
willingly have gone in and out upon missions of kindness; but far 
more often those who are everywhere ready to do kind deeds pass by 
the blank brick walls in ignorance of all the suffering they contain, to 
carry help and comfort where it is often much less needed. No 
sadder sight can be seen on earth than a workhouse infirmary often 
presents. Sickness, which calls out all there is of kindness in every 
home, is without any to pity here. Each sick person is but one more 


* “On the Ist of January last there were 153,000 paupers then on the lists of 
the unions. How many of those paupers were really able-bodied men, who ought 
to work, and who were fit todo a day’s work? Why, the odd3,000. (Hear, hear.) 
Therefore, if the public ran away with the idea that among that mass there was 
a large proportion of able-bodied men, it made a great mistake. There were 
60,000 children, 60,000 women, and 30,000 men. ‘That was, roughly, the com- 
position of that total of 150,000. They would observe the enormous preponder- 
ance of the wives and children. Then, of the 30,000 men, the greater proportion 
were old, then a large number were sick, and there remained only the small 
balance who were really able-bodied.” —Extract from Mr. Goschen’s speech on 
Poor-law relief and voluntary charity, December 15th, 1869. 
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in the melancholy accumulation of sickness, and sorrow, and death. 
None but the hopeless enter here, and they come, often worn by all 
they have suffered outside, only to die. 

And then to these poor people it is ‘‘ sick and in prison” both at 
once, for though they are patients they do not cease to be paupers ; 
and the discipline of the place is penal, and bears hardly on them to 
the end. These thousands of sick people have been suffering ever 
since the inauguration of the new Poor-law, by the hard bearing upon 
them of a law never meant for them; and out of the hazy cloud of 
confusion which covered the working of that great experiment, the 
new Poor-law, a great but not very obscure principle of justice is 
only just beginning to emerge—namely, that we have no business to 
treat those who cannot work as though they could, in order to scare 
those who could work if they would. 

If this be injustice—are we to continue it because the sufferers are 
the most miserable and helpless of our fellow-creatures ? 

Let the able-bodied * be treated as wilfully idle if you like, but in 
the name of heaven’s mercy let us no longer treat the sick as wilfully 
sick. Surely incapacity and sickness might be made a sufficient test 
for difference of treatment. 

No fear of people shamming cancer, or dropsy, or consumption, in 
order to enter the workhouse. 

Let the infirmary principle as against the pauper—or, workhouse 
—-principle be acknowledged and acted upon in the treatment of the 
sick, and a new era will dawn upon workhouse management. The 
sick element is, in fact, so large a one (larger than all the others put 
together) that for all practical purposes our workhouses have become 
great hospitals. 

Let this fact be recognised, and the sick will no longer be treated 
as paupers, but as patients, and then, and not till then, the shadow 
of a great wrong will be lifted from the land. 

These workhouse infirmaries have been ‘‘ amongst the dark places 
of the earth.” The scenes of cruelty and misery which were disclosed 
three or four years ago in some of the London workhouses roused a 
feeling through the whole country, which was something more than 
a misgiving, as to the working of a system under which such horrors 
could go on. Dislike to the whole system of the Poor-law and 
profound distrust as to its results there had been for a long time, 
but perhaps the baby laid out alive, and the idiot pauper boiled 
alive, did more for the cause of workhouse reform than a whole 
century of agitation. 

As a sweeping measure of reform the infirmary principle was at 


* “ Able-bodied,” in the technical language of workhouse returns, does not 
mean able to earna living. As a term of clussification, as at present used, it 
merely misleads, and the sooner it is replaced by a phrase capable of including 
and expressing any and every form of decrepitude and inefficiency the better. 


—t ne ae us fi oe ee 
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once recognised, adopted, and attempted to be enforced by legislation. 
Separate hospitals were to be erected in connection with the large 
London workhouses, and the great principle (the separation of the 
sick in workhouse treatment), for which Miss Twining and those who 
with her had entered deepest into the subject of workhouse mis- 
management had so long pleaded, seemed to be triumphant. The 
immense cost, however, has for a time arrested the plan. The 
hospitals are not built, and the law is not enforced. 

If it ever should be, there will then be a fair field for trying on a 
sufficient scale what Miss Twining designates the ‘‘one hopeful 
remedy ”’ for this miserable, ever-accumulating mass of wretchedness 
and mismanagement—the placing the sick under ‘‘a higher and 
constant supervision by educated, conscientious, and responsible 
women.” 

But while all this is still in the future, a great change for the 
better in the present state of things might be inaugurated in work- 
houses if the hospital principle was acknowledged, and, as far as 
possible, acted upon. 

The hard provisions of the Poor-law Board with regard to work- 
house management can be, and are, mercifully modified in their 
bearing on the sick and aged in some workhouse infirmaries, and 
would soon be in all, if the sick and aged when once behind the 
workhouse walls were not, as has been said before, forgotten. 

It must be borne in mind that to overlook the sick, as sick, seems 
to have been the steady determination of every one connected with 
the Poor-law. The sick accumulated year by year in our great 
workhouses, they took the place of the able-bodied paupers, they 
filled ward after ward with misery, and suffering, and death ; but 
rules were hardly relaxed for them, remedies barely and meagrely 
allowed them, nursing in any real sense of the term utterly denied 
them. 

Mere receiving-houses for the sick, not hospitals, are these so- 
called infirmaries. Food, and comforts, and medicines are on the 
lowest possible scale; the nursing worse than a farce, and the medi- 
cal treatment little better ; for the medical officer who takes charge of 
the sick in the infirmaries does so with his hands tied. 

«‘ The doctor can order whatever he likes for the sick.” This glib 
official falsehood meets you in every ward of every workhouse hos- 
pital, it covers more sins than charity, and the danger and the mischief 
of it are in its truth, or rather in its one grain of truth. 

In theory the medical officer is as he ought to be in his own hospital, 
autocratic, therefore responsible to the public and the guardians for 
the well-being of his patients. In fact, his position, as detailed by 
one who writes with the authority and full knowledge of experience, 
is this* :— 

* “The Management of Workhouses,” by Samuel W. North, M.R.C.S., read 
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*‘Nominally he is armed with considerable authority, practically he is power- 
less, his position being in many respects subordinate to that of inferior officers; 
he is authorised to point out defects in the construction and arrangement of the 
sick wards; in the nursing and care of the invalids under his charge, and to 
direct the diet he thinks suitable for them; all this he may do, but he is in no 
position to enforce the adoption of the smallest item, if so be that the guardians 
and the officials do not think fit to adopt his views.” 

Speaking of the diet of the sick, he says :— 

“ As regards the regulations more immediately affecting the patient, none I 
think, presses more heavily than the system of fixed diets and its attendant book- 
keeping, by which every possible hindrance is interposed to the patients receiving 
that mixed and varied diet which, perhaps next to personal sympathy, is the 
greatest comfort the sick can enjoy. It is true the medical officer may order 
whatever he thinks needful for his patient, but every variation he orders adds 
to the trouble of the master, who is obliged to collate the various items in order 
that he may keep his daily account of their consumption accurately—if this 
variation is attempted to any great extent the labour becomes immense, and the 
difficulty of keeping an accurate account almost impossible; there is thus every 
temptation to fall into the routine of ordering a fixed diet for the week, if there 
be no kindly supervision to see who can take the food and who can not; or, if 
there is no disposition on the part of the master to meet the case, there remains 
no alternative but for the patient to eat that given to him, or go without.” 

So, too often, he does ‘‘ go without,” as every visitor to such sick 
beds knows. I have known a woman hungry for days, sinking for 
want of food which she could swallow, and another bed-ridden and 
feeble, who has had two hungry days a week for ten years, because 
without teeth she could not eat the hard beef which those two days 
brought her. 

The writer goes on to say :— 


“A rigid application of the rules as regards dict, is of itself sufficient to 
render abortive all other attempts to add to the comfort of the sick, and to re- 
duce the whole system to one of cold apathetic neglect from which every spark 
of kindness is removed. No satisfactory arrangement for the comfort of the 
sick, or even their successful treatment, can be devised, that does not afford the 
medical officer the facilities of doing that which he does with his private patients 
when prescribing a suitable diet for them—namely, enumerate a group of articles 
from which the patient may select that which best meets the whim or taste of the 
time. How cana sick man derive benefit or comfort from his food when he 
knows that each day brings him the same quantity of beef or mutton cooked in 
the same way ; no change or variety by which to tempt a feeble appetite ? 

“To accomplish this, which I think one of the greatest and most necessary 
reforms, an entire change in the system of keeping the accounts would be neces- 
sary, and the establishment of separate cooking-places for the infirmary, where 
food might be prepared at any hour that it was needed without restriction as to 
kind or quantity. With these modifications, the treatment of the sick poor in 
workhouses would steadily improve, a better tone would be given to the whole 
establishment, and we should hear far less of such disgraceful abuses as are now 
to be found in the majority of these places.” 


The following paragraph from the same writer throws a curious 


at the meeting of the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, 
at Manchester, 1866. 
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light upon that amusing theory, that “ the doctor can order whatever 
he likes for the sick ” :— 





“The relation in which the medical officer stands to the governing body is a 
false one. Heavy and responsible duties are imposed upon him under circum- 
stances the most unfavourable. He has not, as he ought to have, merely to treat 
the sick with all needful appliances provided to his hands; but he has to stand 
between them and that system of repression framed for another class, and to pro- 
vide from the fertility of his own resources everything that ought to be there 
without his interference. The treatment of disease is no easy or encouraging 
task with all the aid that wealth and kindness can provide ; how much more 
difficult must it be when all these are wanting, and when in too many instances 
the duty has to be done in spite of opposition and obstruction! Briefly, the 
shortcomings in workhouse management may be summed up under the following 
heads, at least so fur as the medical department is concerned :—Overcrowding ; 
absence of proper classification ; absence or insufficiency of nursing, medical 
appliances, and comforts; defective dietary and cooking arrangements, and a 
those minor evils following in their train.” 

“The cases recently reported in the public prints sufficiently indicate the 
nature of the evils which spring from these defects; and there is, to add to all 
these, the evils from the impolitic system on which the purely medical relief is 
supplicd. Starved at every point, how can we expect it to be efficient? Were it 
nota painful reality, exercising a most injurious influence on the interests of the 
poor and of that profession to which I have the honour to belong, the whole 
system might be regarded as a farce, devised for the semblance of things, and 
never seriously intended to meet the stern realities of disease and death, with 
which it has daily to do battle under the most adverse circumstances.” 

These are strong words, strongly spoken, and at last the bitter 
truth is told. 

To any one accustomed to the care of the sick in private houses or 
in well-organised hospitals, the arrangements for the care or cure of 
the sick in a workhouse infirmary must indeed seem a farce. 

Spoken, too, as these words are, by one jwho has stood in these 
‘adverse circumstances,” between hundreds of his helpless fellow- 
creatures and ‘the stern realities of disease and death,” they tell their 
own story. 

A curious comment they indeed form upon that celebrated dogma 
of the Poor-law, ‘‘ the doctor can order for his patients whatever he 
likes.” They certainly express clearly and painfully the feelings of a 
visitor to a workhouse infirmary, bewildered by all its shortcomings. 

Much as these infirmaries have been written about of late, hardly 
has one ever been described. So very little is known of them, that a 
description of one, as seen from a visitor’s point of view, will have an 
interest of its own after all that has been quoted from one qualified 
to take the official view; and when, also, it is premised that the 
infirmary described is in what is supposed to be a model workhouse, 
it will be conceded that a description of it is likely to show clearly 
enough the workings of the system in nearly as favourable a light as 
they are capable of. 


* * + * * * 
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As usual, few people even knew of the melancholy accumulation of 
sickness and sorrow and death which was shut in by those workhouse 
walls. Out of sight and out of mind there were upwards of 200 sick 
people in the wards of the infirmary. In this number there were the 
year before last, counting from the 9th of February to the same date 
in the following year, as many as 76 deaths: 37 men, 25 women, and 
14 children died during that time.* From the immense number of 
deaths in proportion to the sick, the very serious nature of much of 
the illness in the workhouse will be evident. Nearly every form 
of fatal disease was from time to time to be found there. In the 
neighbouring county hospital the number of in-patients averages from 
70 to 80; the number of the nurses is from 11 to 18; there is a 
resident doctor, and there is also the daily attendance of other medical 
men. 

In the workhouse hospital, with its 200 patients, there were 2 paid 
nurses and 1 man, a keeper in the male lunatic wards. 

One of the two nurses was for the woman's half of the infirmary, 
the other for the men. 

There is the attendance of one medical officer, who has his own 
large practice on his hands, and the drugs are provided by him out of 
his salary. 

The infirmary, which is approached through the chapel, is a de- 
tached building at the back of the chief body of the workhouse. This 
chapel is, by a very common arrangement in workhouses, also the 
dinner-room. It is somewlLat in the form of a nave and transepts; 
there is a reading-desk and pulpit, the Commandments above them, 
and texts of Scripture round the walls. Close to the reading-desk 
and pulpit are the tables for serving out and weighing the dinners, 
which are eaten in the room by those well enough to go there. Here 
they sit in rows at dinner, where they sit at church on Sundays, and 
the ledges upon the backs of the seats are conveniently adapted for 
holding their plates as well as their prayer-books. 

The door at the end of this chapel dining-room opens into the 
airing-yards of the infirmary, paved with asphalte, and walled and 
railed; for here some of the lunatics and the imbeciles are nearly 
always wandering restlessly about in the open air. 

The lunatic, idiot, blind, and epileptic are classed together, and 
most of them are to be found in the lower rooms of the infirmary, and 
are called, in the workhouse language, ‘ specials.” 

These women wear a brown dress of linsey, instead of the blue 
cotton worn by all the other women. There are some of these specials 
always to be found scattered in different rooms amongst the other 
people—one being generally told off in each room to act as assistant 
nurse. 


* In the same infirmary from Ist March, 1869 to the same date 1870, there 
were 83 deaths. 
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The generality of these poor creatures are rather imbecile than 
insane, though they become sometimes dangerously mad. When they 
do become unmanageable, they are taken to the county asylum. They 
are also sometimes brought here from the asylum. 

Some of these poor people are paralysed and afflicted in many 
ways, and some are very aged and helpless. A year ago, when these 
notes were taken, there were about 50 men and between 30 and 40 
women classed as “‘ specials.” 

Most of the women are under the care of a young woman, a patient 
herself in the infirmary, who, when not too ill, does her best for her 
unfortunate charges. 

It is the custom to place an inmate of the house in charge of each 
sick room and all the people in it. As, with hardly any exceptions, 
no woman, either not morally or physically incapable of getting her 
livelihood out of the house, would think of stopping in it, the women 
at the matron’s disposal for nurses in the infirmary, are either patients 
themselves or women of lost character. It is very rare to find any 
exception to this rule. 

In this state of things, as may be supposed, the most satisfactory 
women for nurses are those who are sick themselves ; and kindly and 
patiently, in spite of their own suffering, these women often wait 
upon those sometimes not much worse than themselves. I have seen 
some of these poor women ignore their own pain, and, physically in- 
capable of giving much help to those under their care, still comfort and 
cheer them with a kindness which seemed untiring. 

But, unfortunately, these sick, sick nurses are the exception, and 
it is from the other class of women that most of the nurses are neces- 
sarily chosen under the present evil system of pauper nursing. The 
matron has often no choice. She must have a woman in charge of 
the sick in each room; and though she knows that, from their wicked 
lives and their bad language, they are totally, utterly unfit for the 
charge, she has to leave often from six to ten helpless creatures at 
their mercy. The arrangement that seems to be most usual in this, 
as in most other workhouses, is to appoint a woman of disreputable 
character as nurse to each sick room, and then to give her an idiot to 
help her. 

«They all use bad language, ma’am,” was the helpless reply of 
the matron, when told of the women swearing at the sick; but in all 
probability she herself would be the last person to hear of such abuses, 
as the women, being always in the rooms as she passes through on 
her daily rounds, would effectually prevent any complaints being made 
of their conduct. 

Once in every week, also, the members of the house committee of the 
Board of Guardians walk through these rooms ; and clean, and airy, 
and comfortable they no doubt think they look. Sometimes one or 
two of them speak to one or two of the sick people; but such a cir- 
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cumstance as the complaint of a sick pauper to ‘‘the gentlemen” is, 
I dare say, an unheard-of thing in the annals of the Poor-law. 

A wan, broken-spirited looking woman, with a delicate, still young 
face, lay for several months last year on her tidy little bed. A good 
and gentle face—the face of one who could suffer, but never speak. 
She had, when she first came in, the eager, terrible look of a starved 
person, and she had been as nearly starved as possible. She had 
been a respectable servant, and having lost her health, had tried to 
support herself with needlework. 

She was in a decline, and had a distressing cough and painful 
breathing, and an abscess of some sort in one leg. For a whole year 
before she came into the workhouse, she had had no bed but two 
chairs, on which she lay day and night with her knees cramped up. 

In this attitude the bad leg gradually stiffened ; and when she was 
brought to the workhouse, and once more lay on a bed, where she 
might have stretched out her painful limb with its dreadful wounds, 
it was found to be fixed. 

So she lay, slowly wearing away to her death. Each week her 
guardians passed her bed ; every day the kind doctor and the matron 
looked at and often spoke to her. No word of complaint ever passed 
her lips, and yet she was threatened, and struck, and sworn at by the 
wicked old woman who was the nurse in charge of the room. 

Her sufferings, thank God! are over. At Christmas time the little 
procession of paupers which makes a workhouse funeral, passed out 
of the gates with her wan and distorted corpse. 


“ There are lonely deaths, that make 
The heart that thinks upon them burn and ache.”’ 


When the sick are brought into the infirmary, their own clothes 
are removed, and they are dressed in the pauper dress, or, if too ill 
for that, are laid on one of the many little beds. 

They seem generally bewildered for a few days by the change. 
The number of strange sick people about them, the moaning and 
complaining of those very ill, and the talking and walking about of 
those who are tolerably well, is a great trial to the very sick; and as 
the rooms are passages—one room opening into another—this evil is 
unnecessarily increased by the construction of the building. 

The sick can hardly sleep in the day. Here they lie for weeks or 
months of suffering: then comes a day when the poor man or woman 
is dying. From the beds all round, the sick paupers lift themselves 
to watch the last gasp, or to shudder with terror (as I have known 
them for hours) over a protracted death-agony. No loving hand is 
generally by to close the poor eyes; no voice to say, ‘‘ God bless 
you!” When all is over, they see from their beds the corpse dressed 
for its burial. It lies stiff and still in its own bed amongst them for 
a few hours longer; then comes what is spoken of with a strange 
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dread—the sewing the body in the flannel shroud, and secing it 
carried away by old pauper men to the dead-house; where it is 
placed in a coffin, sometimes, I believe, lined only with shavings, and 
the name chalked upon the lid. In a day or two the funeral takes 
place in the neighbouring cemetery, in a spot crowded with these 
unremembered dead. 

The dread of the “thin coffin,” and ‘nobody to follow ”’—the 
shavings and the flannel shroud—seem an unreal grievance to be 
fretted over as it is; but to those who know the superstitious feeling 
of the English (still more of the Irish) poor for a “‘ respectable funeral,”’ 
it will not seem so. 

I have known an old woman nearly starve to keep out of the work- | 
house ; and, when she found she could hold out no longer, go in, 
upon the promise that she should be taken out when dead. Her 
scraps of poor old furniture were to go for the funeral; and the 
friend with whom she left them was to come for her as soon as 
she heard she was dead. The friend came for her some months ago.* 

Another, to avert the flannel shroud, hoards up a night-dress she 
has begged “to keep by her” till she wants it. There can be no 
doubt that the name stamped on a coflin-plate, and a cotton shroud, 
would be a great concession to the feelings of the sick poor in work- 
houses. 


Many of the sick in workhouses have been discharged as “ in- 
curables”” from different hospitals, and these are sometimes the 


‘ 


saddest cases of all. 

Unable to work, they have nowhere else to go to. With their sen- 
tence of death pronounced, they can only come to this last, sad 
refuge; and here they come to die. Suffering often from acute 
diseases, they have not the comforts and alleviations here which they 
had found in regular and well-appointed hospitals, from which they 
are necessarily ejected as soon as their term of admittance is over. 

Unable to work, aware perhaps he will never work again, a sick 
man leaves the hospital where he had known every kind of comfort, 
where skill and care had done its best for him—a place where all 
that there was of pity and kindness had been his of right. 

In coming to the only place he often can come to, the workhouse 
infirmary, he leaves all this behind him: and, not only that, but, in 
becoming a pauper, it must be remembered he has to bear an un- 
deserved degradation in his own mind and in that of others. He 
is the same man, with the same suffering that brought him such 
care and kindness once; but care and kindness leave him at the 


* The dead at the Marylebone Workhouse are laid out two hours after 
death, a calico shroud is placed upon the body, which is then removed in a 
shell to the dead-house; the coffin bears the name, age, and date of death 
stamped on a tin coffin-plate. 
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workhouse door. The life left him now must be worn out in a 
pauper’s dress and under a pauper’s treatment. He has come to ‘“‘a 
prison, not a hospital,” and must be subjected to and suffer from a 
law framed to deter the idle and vagrant, but never intended for such 
as he.* 

Sin and wickedness have done much towards filling a place like 
this ; but it really seems as if a vitality, that lingered on through loss 
of all that made life worth having, did more. 

Worn ont, sometimes almost dying, these poor, helpless creatures 
are brought in more often, perhaps, in this prostrate state than in 
any other; and especially is this the case in winter. Many of the 
very aged people have worked till they could work no longer, and 
then starved till they could starve no longer, to keep out of this place ; 
and when they are here at last, the degradation they suffer in coming 
is, I believe, to many the saddest part of all they suffer. This, of 
course, applies to the respectable portion of the sick poor, who find 
themselves (as classification is hardly attempted) associated with 
degraded creatures, and very often placed under their care. 

In this infirmary the men certainly look far more helpless and 
more uncomfortable than the women. They miss the care and 
nursing which only women can give in sickness, and which, poor 
fellows, some of them may have known in their own homes. Here 
they nurse each other—that is, one man in each room, less sick than 
his neighbours, has the nursing of the room; and there is a woman 
- paid, as a nurse, to superintend their efforts (she is the nurse of the 
men’s side of the infirmary). 

There were about 60 to S80 sick men, and about 50 lunatic and 
imbecile, in these wards about a year ago, when these notes were 
taken. Thirty-seven men died in these rooms from the 9th of 
February, 1868, to the same day last year. 

In workhouse infirmaries the men seem, as a rule, more often 
unsatisfactory characters than the women. Their destitution is 
certainly far more often their own fault; while, in the women’s 
wards, in numberless cases, it will be found the inmates have been 
reduced to poverty through the drinking or desertion of their 
husbands. (If only half of these stories are true, and perhaps this 
would be a large percentage, the number of deserted wives in this 
workhouse is extraordinary). 

But the first thing that would strike a visitor to the infirmary 
would be the number of aged women. In some rooms so many are 
lying stiff and still in their little beds, all dressed in the blue bed- 
gown and white cap of the house—many paralysed, all equally sick, 
and helpless, and friendless, that the mass of human suffering, the 
very monotony of it, seems like a nightmare. 


* “ Remember this is a prison, not a hospital,” were the words of an official to 
a visitor in a workhouse infirmary. 
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Only by degrees do you begin to make out for yourself the deep 
human interest in each of these blue bundles, ticketed and numbered, 
and tucked away in the workhouse little bed and grey coverlet. And 
yet each of these is a woman, who has lived, and loved, and suffered 
long; and, half dead as they are, the gentle touch and tone of a 
lady’s hand and voice, with all the unaccustomed kindness, wakes 
them to a feeling of pleasure, and also of protection, which they only 
know during those brief visits. 

What these poor, helpless creatures must endure in the hands of 
some of the women who have them in charge one hardly dares to 
think of; they never make, and never can make a complaint to the 
doctor, matron, or any other person; for their nurse is always there 
when any of the authorities pass through. Other patients in the 
room, also, cannot tell, for the same reason, what they see. They 
often have, too, a great and well-founded fear of the woman in 
charge, whose power over them is almost unlimited—in those dreary 
workhouse nights, especially where, in the light of a dim gas-light, 
poor sleepless, sick creatures sit up in their beds, and hear a dying 
woman asking help of the nurse, who only swears at them for waking 
her. 

‘‘In the dead of the night, to hear her swearing, oh, it was terrify- 
ing. I felt as if the abyss of hell was open under our feet,” were 
the rather remarkable words of a respectable old woman, who had 
been for some months in the workhouse infirmary, in describing such 
a scene to me. 

These women look upon their nursing as a hardship, and no doubt 
such duties as theirs must be (if they fulfilled them) a hardship ; for 
they would be most inadequately paid by the mere food and shelter 
they receive. 

No effectual improvement in the condition of the sick is possible 
while this wretched system of nursing continues to be the rule in 
workhouse infirmaries. In some rooms of the infirmary visited by 
the writer it was useless to give a sick creature even a little tea and 
sugar, as the nurse would take it away for her own purposes (sell it 
or change it for tobacco, or drink it with her friends in the room; 
while the poor woman to whom it had been given lay helpless in her 
bed).* 

. rooms, under such women as this, nothing can be done to help 
the sick in giving anything ; but the nurse will probably be kept in 
check, in some degree, by the visits of ladies, and her poor charges 
will be grateful for being talked and read to, and none need it, poor 
unfortunates, as they do; and even the worst of these pauper nurses 
will probably be induced to take more care of those whom they see 
are objects of pity and interest to a lady. 

A common arrangement, as has been said, is to appoint’a woman 

* This is no fanciful destination of my own for the tea and sugar. 
G2 
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of lost character as nurse, and then to give her a “ special” as an 
assistant ; but I have known one instance where the nurse combined 
the two qualifications—she was a special, and her character of the 
worst ; she was, however, kind on the whole to her helpless patients 
(five old women, four of them bed-ridden) ; but, liable as she was to 
fits of frenzy, the bed-ridden people felt themselves helpless in her 
hands, and so were nearly frightened to death when, in one of her 
fits of passion, she, the nurse, suddenly attacked two of them with 
the wild fury of the lunatic she then was. This shows what pauper 
nursing may be, even in what is supposed to be an exceptionally 
well-regulated workhouse. 

These women, by all the habits of their lives, are unfitted for the 
work, and the blindest of all the blunders of the Poor-law Board has 
been the sanctioning of a system of nursing which places such 
womanly work in such unwomanly hands. 

For all they may do, or leave undone, they are not to blame so 
much as those through whose supineness this shocking state of things 
has continued so long. With violent, uncontrolled tongues and 
tempers, these wretched women make their authority felt in their 
rooms. And it is quite a common occurrence in the wards of a 
workhouse infirmary to see women, whose fit place would be a peni- 
tentiary, holding absolute authority over younger women of good 
character and better education. and still, perhaps, more often over 
older women, many of whom have been respectable wives and 
mothers. 

In some workhouses the system has been much amended by the 
simple expedient of making it rather a ‘‘ Blue Ribbon” to hold the 
office of nurse, instead of letting it be a bug-bear, the most unpopular 
employment in the house, as it is now generally considered. There 
is no doubt that if a few allowances such as tea and sugar, beer, and, 
more especially, the privilege of wearing their own dress, or a dress 
recognised as the nurse’s dress, were allowed, respectable women 
would avail themselves of the life. From time to time good, kind 
women might surely be found in any large workhouse (brought into 
the house by temporary sickness or poverty) who, instead of leaving 
it as soon as possible, and perhaps half-starving in an attempt to 
maintain themselves outside, would remain where they would find 
food and shelter, and also kind and necessary work to be done for 
their more suffering fellow-creatures. 

But if the visits of ladies are a check to the bad nurses, they can 
make them a great means of encouragement to the good; and it 
would be a real and untold help to a poor, kind-hearted, but ignorant 
woman, who is doing her best for her fellow-patients (for, as things 
are at present, if she is a good woman, she is almost sure to bea 
sick one), to find the lady who visits her room sees and appreciates 
what she does. 
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The evils of the system lie too deep for any great reform to be 
possible from outside influences, but still the little that may be done 
_is well worth doing, if it were no more than the bringing of a kind 
and womanly sympathy into the cold, hard-hearted atmosphere of the 
place—these miserable rooms, where sin and suffering are so much 
the rule that pain and trouble, and death itself are things of course 
and excite no pity. 

No one who has not seen it could believe what comfort even their 
very presence might bring, in rooms filled with weary-hearted women. 
Sad old faces are raised from the pillow, with a glad and kindly smile, 
to welcome the lady, who comes, not only as a well-known friend, 
but as a glimpse of that outer world from which the poor prisoner is 
for ever shut out. And by many a bedside words of comfort and 
peace may be read or spoken, which will lift the poor listener for a 
time above her weariness, beyond her pain. 

None listen like these hopeless ones to words which speak of the 
highest hope ; but they lie, many of them, except for the necessarily 
rare visits of the chaplain, for months upon their dying beds, without 
a word of hope or comfort.* 

Their sickness, their very weariness, makes them ready to welcome 
spiritual help; and their utter destitution makes any temporal help 
received with what seems an overwhelming gratitude, till one remem- 
bers that they have nothing, nor any chance of ever having anything 
of their own, and that the little comforts brought to them are just 
what they have been longing for in vain. 

Things which we should consider necessaries for the sick are not 
given in most workhouse infirmaries. 

The tea provided is often, perhaps gencrally, a mere mockery of 
the name; therefore what the sick, the aged, and the nurses all 
crave alike is a little “real tea.” ‘Fruit, or cooling drinks, for 
fevered patients; flannel wraps for the shoulders of rheumatic or 
bed-ridden people ; ‘ air beds’ for the bed-ridden, whose skin is ofter 
frightfully excoriated by the hard, bad mattresses ; cushions for thoso 
who have sores, arm-chairs for those who can never lie down, 
oppressed by dropsy, or choking with pulmonory complaints; all 
these comforts (we might say necessaries) for the sick are almos$ 

- unattainable.” + 
They would no longer be unattainable if boards of guardians would 
allow the public to supply them, and this under their own regula- 


* A workhouse, with a population of upwards of 400 inmates, is a parish of 
itself; and in a parish of that size there would not, on ar average, be more 
than half-a-dozen people ill enough at any time to engage the constant atten- 
tion of the clergyman. In this one workhouse parish there were more than a 
hundred very sick, and the chaplain had another parish of 3,000 souls. 

+ From a paper called “ Destitute Incurables in Workhouses,” by Miss Elliott 
and Miss Cobbe. 
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tions. There can be no doubt that all these comforts and appliances 
would reach the unfortunate creatures, in every workhouse infirmary, 
if, in the first place, the need was known; and, in the second, the 
charitable were allowed to supply the need. If it would not be fair 
to ask the ratepayers to give moze than the barest necessaries, surely 
it would be only right to allow charity to do the rest. 

What an amount of relief to thousands “ wearing away the last 
months of their agonies”’ as incurables in workhouses, would imme- 
diately be given, if the plan of “ incurable wards”’ was allowed in 
all, as it is already in a few workhouses.* 

There would be no “encouragement to pauperism ” here, and if it 
were known in each neighbourhood there was such a place filled with 
all that is saddest in human suffering, help and sympathy would be 
called out at once. 

Where private charity has thus come forward to fill up the defi- 
ciencies of public charity, no irregularity or undue interference has 
been the result. In some London parishes, and a few country ones, 
committees of gentlemen and ladies are at work, and their kind 
services are highly valued, not only by the guardians, but also by 
the over-worked officials, to whom they are capable of being a 
great help and encouragement. One has only to recall the various 
and incongruous institutions contained within the walls of a work- 
house to appreciate the difficulties of those in charge, and the need 
there must be of external help. They have to make their house a 
test of destitution, a bug-bear to paupers, and yet keep up its 
efficiency as an asylum, a school, and a hospital, at the very smallest 
possible cost. 

A very bare skeleton of a charity a workhouse must always remain, 
and it seems wonderful that private charity should not long ago have 
been invoked to make up its deficiencies. 

And here, at last, in this supplementing of public by private charity, 
it may be, will be found the solution of that long-unsolved problem 
of the Poor-law—how to combine justice to the ratepayer with mercy 
to the pauper. 

It may well be that nothing but the voluntaryism of private charity 
can reach all the needs of those who, sick and forsaken, close their 
eyes in thousands in the wards of our workhouse infirmaries. Twenty- 
three thousand paupers die in these places every year. Are there five 
hundred people in England who ever sat by a workhouse pauper’s 
dying bed? Surely Christian charity, humane pity, will find its way 


* The plan is this—“ 1. That in every workhouse persons suffering from acute 
and distressing diseases, such as dropsy, consumption, or cancer, should be placed 
in wards especially allotted to them, to be called the wards for male and female 
incurables. 

“2. That in these particular wards private charity be permitted to introduce 
whatever may tend to alleviate the sufferings of the inmates.” 
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into these places, filled with all that is most miserable upon earth, 
sooner or later—if not, from every one of these uncomforted, dying 
beds, will be heard the ery which is going up to heaven against us— 
« Sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not.” * 


* Tn 690 workhouses in Excuanp and WALES :— 
Number of inmates on 8th April, 1861 119,984 
Deaths registered in the year 1861 ee 
Proportion per cent. of deaths toinmates. - - + + - 19 
Deaths in workhouses of Lonpon in 1865 . . + «+ + 6,715 
ae 6 & © 6 % 7,088 
We se ee 6,829 
We. esse OD 

Grorcr Grauam, Registrar-General. 

General Reyister Office, Somerset Horse, 

December 14, 1869. 











THE GOOD LA FONTAINE. 


Five years after the death of Shakspeare, was born Jean de la 
Feataine, a man destined equally to fill the earth with his name, and 
possessing a genius as decidedly unique. The comparison can scarce 
hold further, unless in this, that the proverbs of both these great men 
have been ever by the unlearned not only reciprocally misquoted, but 
that to both have been constantly attributed the best and most re- 
markable sayings of other writers. Who, for instance, has not heard 
frequently assigned to Shakspeare the well-known line in Congreve's 
‘* Mourning Bride ” :— 


“Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast?” 


and as often to La Fontaine the concluding lines of one of Gray's 
inimitable lyries :-— 
*« Enough ; where ignorance is bliss 
*Tis folly to be wise ?”’ 

We know too little of the life and earlier manhood of Shakspeare. 
Of La Fontaine’s we know perhaps too much. A legion of con- 
temporaneous friends have vied in their exhaustive gleanings, and we 
owe it possibly to an abuse of biographical fidelity that traits have 
been reproduced, as fairly. illustrating La Fontaine’s life and cha- 
racter, which might have been more fairly suppressed as exceptional 
and inconclusive. Be this as it may, it is clear, from all that has 
been written of La Fontaine, that his time-honoured appellation of 
“the good” is, as goodness is generally understood, an egregious 
misapplication of terms. An indefinable irony clings to the designa- 
tion of the good, as preserved historically to the merely wise or 
powerful; so simple and sublime a title, when conferred in honest 
faith, has been never less than the price of some particular excellence, 
displayed in conjunction with the exercise of the moral and social 
virtues. Yet, in the case of La Fontaine, it has never appeared to 
be otherwise than sincerely that his compatriots have styled him 
‘‘ Le bon La Fontaine.”” This anomaly, for such it can be shown to 
be, may be due to the circumstances that the term was not applied to 
him till long after his death, and when he spoke only to the people 
through the medium of his immortal apologue. He was, moreover, 
of a retiring and moody nature, and little known during his lifetime 
beyond the circle of his immediate patrons. By these, and indeed 
by all the literary men of his time, La Fontaine was esteemed in due 
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proportion to his worth; and, before his deciine, had earned the 
surpassing title of U’inimitable, and that with the unanimous and un- 
grudging assent of the Academy. 

It is much to be regretted that this prior title was not allowed to 
remain to him. In the case of no other author has time more 
thoroughly confirmed its justice. La Fontaine was not only inimit- 
able as a living writer, but has since defied the competition of two 
hundred years. There is but one La Fontaine, as there is but one 
Shakspeare, and each has attained perfection in his separate and dis- 
similar endowment. 

In excepting, however, to La Fontaine’s title to be distinguished 
as ‘‘the good,” we must not be supposed to represent him as want- 
ing in all that constitutes conventional goodness. He possessed, on 
the contrary, many amiable qualities. He was unaffected, truthful, 
and compassionate ; he stood firmly by his friend in trouble, and was 
invariably patient and forgiving. But as a companion he was most 
often absent and oblivious; as a guest he was sensual and un- 
courteous. In his estate and household he was disorderly and 
prodigal. His private life will scarcely bear the friendliest inspection, 
and he stands convicted, by the verdict of his most indulgent 
partisans, of being a bad husband and an unnatural father. Much 
that has been written of him might be rejected as incredible, were it 
not for the corroboration of independent witnesses, and those who 
would cull materials for a striking sketch, have abundant means at 
their disposal. There is, nevertheless, an advantage in composing a 
memoir from sources so various and unconnected, affording, as it 
does, the chance of being occasionally new to the general reader, who 
may before have been rationally satisfied with one or two only of the 
many accounts that have been published. 

La Fontaine was born at Chateau-Thierry, in the year 1621. His 
father held a government situation as Inspector of the Woods and 
Forests. His education was neglected, and, at the age of seventeen, 
he was unable to do more than construe his Virgil with the aid of his 
grammar and dictionary. At nineteen he entered the oratory, with 
the view of becoming a priest; but he soon found it was not his 
vocatiori to submit to rules, and he accordingly returned to his family 
within eighteen months of his matriculation. At twenty-one his 
father gave up to him his office of inspector, and shortly afterwards 
married him to Marie Héricart, a young lady of superior attainments 
and of great personal beauty. Into both these engagements he 
entered with listless submission, consulting his indolence rather than 
his taste, and preferring guidance to the fatigue of choice. It 
followed that his charge, though he held it for twenty years, was 
constantly neglected; and, as regards his wife, whose humour was 
imperious and temper sour, he kept out of her way continually, and 
allowed her to rival him at will in dissipating the family estate. He 
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nevertheless held her judgment in esteem; and consulted her on all 
matters of business which he deemed important. 

La Fontaine's father was addicted to making verses, and did all in 
his power to induce his son to take to poetry. But nothing seemed 
to move the latter from his lethargic indifference, and he attained his 
twenty-second year before discovering the slightest symptom of the 

xistence of a passion which was destined so soon to absorb and 

captivate his entire soul. An accident one day revealed the latent 
germ, and developed, at once and for ever, not only the taste for 
verses, but also that internal conviction without which the art of 
verse-making can never be a serious and enduring profession. Being 
one evening at supper with some military friends at the garrison of 
Ch:iteau-Thierry, an oflicer recited to the company an ode of Malherbe. 
La Fontaine appeared struck dumb with admiration, and, suddenly, 
as he himself relates it, he felt the sacred fire ignite within his breast. 
On his return home he employed himself in committing to memory 
the whole of the volume which contained the ode ; and from that time 
forth he devoted his time exclusively to original versification. His 
first model was Malherbe, whom he continued to imitate till advised 
by a judicious friend to reform his taste with Horace, Virgil, Terence, 
and Quintilian. This counsel he immediately followed, and his pro- 
ductions soon afterwards afforded proof of his having done so with 
amazing profit, The only French authors whom he read with 
pleasure were Rabelais, Marot, and d'Uric; and he could scarcely, 
perhaps, have better chosen for the kind of excellence he aimed 
at. From time to time he read the writings of other Frenchmen, 
but only at long intervals, and by little at a time. The Italians, 
he said, were more diverting; and, of all the Italian school, his 
favourites were Ariosto and Boccaccio. These two latter he read 
and re-read with untiring avidity, perpetually imitating their style, 
until, according to his contemporary, Milton, he succeeded in sur- 
passing it. — 

But, strange as the assortment may appear, La Fontaine delighted 
also in Plato and in Plutarch. So eccentric a mingling appears at 
first sight to be the offspring of a pitiable vanity ; but it must be 
remembered, in the first place, that with La Fontaine, affectation in 
any shape was constitutionally impossible, and secondly, that a 
genius so profoundly original was exempted by nafure herself from 
the observance of rules incompatible with its natural condition. To 
La Fontaine’s vision, the union of such extremes as that of Rabelais 
with Plato, may have presented those laughing images which abound 
in all his writings, and which render wisdom easy to the clumsiest 
intelligence. Certain it is that he studied Plato with the same dili- 
gence as Rabelais, copies of both having been found after his death, 
interlined from the beginning to the end with annotations in his own 
handwriting. 
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La Fontaine had now passed some years in absolute seclusion, 
seeing only his intimate acquaintances, and becoming daily more 
insensible to the distractions of the outer world. The profits of his 
pen exempted him for a while from the odious need of feigning to 
inspect the woods and forests, and he consigned his charge to chance, 
prepared to resign it at the first hostile signal from his official 
superior. From this supreme beatitude the happy poet was roused 
unexpectedly by the effects of a malignant farce. A retired captain 
of dragoons, who had established his retreat at Chateau Thierry, and 
had become a constant visitor at La Fontaine’s house, began, from 
his supposed attentions to Madame La Fontaine, to attract the notice 
of the idle gossips of the neighbourhood. The idea was simply 
absurd, the captain was over sixty years of age, and by no means of 
the gallant species. He was something of a literary turn of mind, 
and in the absence of the husband, who was usually absorbed in his 
papers, or in the wood declaiming verses, took naturally pleasure in 
the society of the accomplished wife. An officious and ill-disposed 
acquaintance hinted the suspicion, and soon persuaded La Fontaine, 
who gave credit to the insinuation as to a truth not worth examining, 
that his honour was compromised, and that he owed it to himself and 
to the public to demand reparation. 

Without another word, and as if anxious to be rid at once of a 
plaguing obligation, the poet unhung his sword, and went straight to 
the captain, whom he placidly invited to follow him into the wood, 
as he had something private to say to him, of an immediate and 
pressing nature. The captain obeyed in mute astonishment, unable 
to guess what had happened, but shrewdly divining mischief from 
the unusual apparition of the sword. On arriving at a convenient 
spot, La Fontaine shortly, and without the slightest sign of emotion, 
explained the purport of the interview, and called on the captain to 
defend himself. The captain drew accordingly, but wished to 
expostulate. The poet, however, allowed no time for parleying, and 
began the attack with vigour. The combat was soon over. By a 
movement well known and easy to the skilful fencer, the captain sent 
his opponent's sword flying to some yards’ distance, and thereupon 
tendered his hand in token of reconciliation. La Fontaine took it 
immediately, declared honour satisfied, and accepted the captain’s 
invitation to go home with him to breakfast. No sooner at table, 
than he appeared to have forgotten the only one warlike incident of 
his life, resuming the subjects which occupied his mind in general, 
and conversing gaily on his future literary projects. On taking leave 
of him, the captain alluded to the occurrence of the morning, and 
delicately volunteered to discontinue his visits to Madame La Fon- 
taine. ‘‘By no means!” exclaimed the poet eagerly, “I fought 
with you this morning for the sake of the public, as I was told my 
honour required it. I shall fight you again on my own account, 
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unless you promise to continue to come to my house as if nothing 
had occurred between us.” 

Shortly after his ridiculous encounter with the captain, La Fontaine 
paid his first visit to Paris, on the invitation of the Duchess de 
Bouillon. The literary attractions of the capital soon made on him a 
sensible impression, and he subsequently discovered a pretext for 
repeating his visit on every possible occasion. His real motive 
appears to have been chiefly to escape from his wife, whom he found 
getting less appeasable as she increased in age, and who was con- 
stantly reminding him of his duty. His finances, however, seldom 
admitted of a long stay; for whatever his gains, his expenditure 
invariably exceeded them, and Madame at home continued to be as 
prodigal as he. Piece by piece the patrimony was sold and dis- 
sipated; the common estate was then resorted to, till nothing at 
length was left but what had been rendered inalienable by the 
marriage contract. 

Meanwhile La Fontaine’s fame had procured him powerful pro- 
tectors. Amongst these was Madame de la Sabliére, a well-known 
patroness of letters, and competent, from her own rare attainments 
and discerning judgment, to distinguish and appreciate her singularly 
gifted protégé. Her liberality was at first conveyed to La Fontaine 
in the shape of handsome fees for poems bespoken professionally ; 
till, becoming more and more enamoured with his talents, and know- 
ing his hatred of all business, as well as his utter indifference to 
everything postponable without risk of instant annihilation, she 
invited him to take up his abode at her hotel in Paris, where she 
offered him hospitality in permanence, as one of her immediate 
family. 

Matrons have denounced as immoral Madame de la Sabliére’s 
arrangement for La Fontaine, and in spite of all claim to regard the 
case as eminently exceptional, have bestowed on the deserted wife 
their exclusive and entire sympathy. Nor has the least palliation 
been admitted from the circumstance that La Fontaine was able, from 
Paris, to remit his wife money which he could not have supplied her 
with had he remained her companion at Chateau Thierry. It is not 
for the biographer to criticise a judgment proceeding from so autho- 
rised a source, but the historical fact remains, that from La Fontaine’s 
installation at his friend’s hotel dates the commencement of his 
world-wide reputation. Dispensed from all pecuniary cares, and 
severed definitively from scenes that worried and disturbed him, he 
was able thenceforth to consecrate his whole soul to letters without 
distraction or interruption. The result was that one small octavo 
volume which, in a hundred pages, distils the wisdom of a thousand 
schools. The fables have long since passed out of the region of 
criticism ; where copies or imitations, they are held by the assent of 
all men to have surpassed their originals, and where original, they 
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take the foremost rank amongst the gems of European literature. 
Their profoundness, and at the same time their infinite simplicity, 
are consigned unalterably to the author’s credit in his contrasting, but 
equally undisputed, titles of ‘The Inspired Innocent,” and ‘“ The 
Solomon of Poets ;” and were testimony wanting to their gencral 
worth as didactic compositions, we have that of Frederic the Great,— 
a royal, but somewhat crabbed student, who read with avidity, but 
praised with caution. Maupertius was a great admirer of Jean 
Sobieski, and often spoke of him in his interviews with the king. 
On one occasion Frederic, whose respect for Sobieski’ was somewhat 
less profound, replied pettishly in French :—‘‘ Tu m’embétes avec 
ton Jean Sobieski; je ne reconnais que trois Jeans qui vaillent la 
peine d’en parler: ce sont Jean le Baptiste ; Jean |’Evangfliste, et 
Jean le Fabuliste.”” Napoleon I., who read so little, was a constant 
reader of La Fontaine. Observing that even children were enter- 
tained by the fables, he expressed regret that so much was lost to 
them from their inability to seize the illusions. May not such con- 
siderations be allowed some weight in establishing, so to speak, the 
isolated oneness of the judgment in appeal, and in so far redeeming 
the independent and penetrating La Sablicre from the reproach of 
having demoralised La Fontaine ? 

At Madame de la Sabliére’s La Fontaine became speedily ac- 
quainted with the literary celebrities of the capital, and greedily 
imbibed the rich instruction they afforded him. He allied himself 
especially to Racine, Boileau, Bernier, and Chappelle. With Racine 
he delighted to read Homer, and his comments have been preserved 
as curious relics of his unstudied style. The beauties of Homer were, 
nevertheless, half veiled from him by the Latin rendering, as he was 
too weak in Greek to attempt to read the original. Racine treated 
him altogether paternally ; took him about with him to his friends, 
and scolded or encouraged him according to his behaviour. He 
relates of him an anecdote which thoroughly exemplifies the charm- 
ing naiveté of his natural faith and character. He one day per- 
suaded La Fontaine to accompany him to tenebre, where the 
length of the scrvice soon tired his attention, and caused him to 
look around for distraction. Racine, observing this, put into his 
hand an ancient Bible, which opened accidentally at the Prayer of 
the Jews in Baruch. La Fontaine soon became absorbed in the 
perusal, till, quite forgetting he was at church, and in the midst of 
divine service, turned suddenly on Racine, and exclaimed aloud, 
“I say, who’s this Baruch ? Why, do you know, he’s a fine genius ?” 
For some days afterwards he could think of Baruch and nothing else, 
and, without the slightest introduction, put the somewhat embar- 
rassing question to each acquaintance he fell in with, “I say, 
Monsieur So-and-so, have you read Baruch? He was a fine genius!” 

The anecdote itself may be well known to the reader, but not so, 
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possibly, the fact that, at the time, a proverb sprung from it, which 
is still in vogue amongst persons of the educated class in France, 
With such it is usual to reply to an unconnected proposition, when 
started so abruptly as to take by surprise, ‘‘ Dites done, Monsieur un 
tel, avez-vous lu Baruch ?” 

When in familiar talk with chosen friends, and on subjects which 
interested him, La Fontaine’s face, which was heavy, and even 
sluggish in composure, became alive with light and joy. At such 
moments his conversation resembled his writings, tripping and 
elegant, but filled with sense and meaning. His friends looked at 
him and listened, and he usually talked on unconsciously till the 
lights burnt down in their sockets and the ladies rose to go. 
Grievously put out were those who allured him to their homes to 
excite him to talk, and who invited friends to hear him. On such 
occasions he usually sat either taciturn and fixed, or grossly absorbed 
in the dinner. He is said to have been sadly given to the pleasures 
of the table, but perhaps only when in presence of the table-cloth ; 
he is not supposed to have had gluttonous thoughts, or in any shape 
to have deified his appetite. He ate, at all events, prodigiously, but 
preferred dining from a dish that pleased him, to varying his dinner 
with several. His friends have sometimes amused themselves by 
helping him by degrees to an entire dish, the others by design 
declining it. In such cases no concert or adroitness was at all 
necessary; La Fontaine noticed absolutely nothing. He was, in- 
deed, so utterly unobservant of all that surrounded him, that it was 
all but insipid to play tricks on him. He was by no means particular 
in his diet. Few things displeased him if cooked sufficiently, and he 
appeared not always aware, in matters of food, of even the most 
specific distinctions. He disliked oysters and sage-cheese, and had 
a strange aversion to gravy; but with those few exceptions he 
seemed happy with a plateful of anything. He was, nevertheless, 
particularly fond of poultry, and it is related of him that, being at 
dinner one day with indifferent friends at Neuilly, the lady of the 
house, thinking to provoke his genius with a weighty problem, asked 
him, with affected gravity, what he would deem the extreme term of 
happiness as accessible to human sensibilities ? ‘‘ Fricasseed fowl, 
Madame,” replied La Fontaine, after a short pause, and with a con- 
straint of tone bespeaking the effort it had cost him to understand 
the question. He then relapsed immediately into his boorish absence, 
and presently fell fast asleep. On another occasion he accepted an 
invitation to breakfast, offered him by a minister of state, whose 
friends were extremely desirous of making the poct’s acquaintance. 
Punctually at twelve—the hour named—La Fontaine arrived at the 
minister’s hotel. He was, nevertheless, the last arrival, from the 
eagerness of the guests to be present at the poet’s entry. La 
Fontaine took his seat at once, dispensing himself from all further 
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ceremony than a general bow to the assemblage. The repast was 
choice and abundant, the guests merry and convivial. La Fontaine 
alone kept silence, eating and drinking with diligence, and imparting 
to no one the heavy reflections which seemed to occupy his mind. 
Having satisfied his appetite, he began to appear sleepy, and glances 
were exchanged across the table. Presently he rose to go, excusing 
his departure on the pretext of having to attend at the Academy. 
His host reminded him that the Academy was close by, and that 
there was nearly an hour before the opening of the sitting. ‘Tl go 
the longest way,” replied the poet, continuing to adjust his mantle ; 
and, without another syllable, he shambled out of the banquet-room, 
leaving his friends at table to diseuss him as their pleasure directed. 

When heated with discussion, La Fontaine ceased to listen to his 
opponent, and heard nothing of what others said around him. Ata 
supper where Moliére and Despréaux were amongst the guests, the 
conversation fell on the machinery of the stage; La Fontaine con- 
demned the «@ part (or words spoken aside, and supposed to be 
heard exclusively by the audience), ‘‘ What,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ can be 
more contrary to good sense than to suppose an actor can be heard 
by the audience in the parterre and gallery, and not by another actor 
standing close beside him ?”” It was in vain to urge that the fiction 
was extremely convenient, and in vivd voce representations almost 
impossible to substitute. La Fontaine talked on, getting louder and 
louder, and threatening to become tiresome to the company. At 
last Despréaux, winking to the other guests, began calling him aloud 
all sorts of names: ‘‘ La Fontaine must be certainly a great scoundrel ; 
La Fontaine is a great gander; a blockhead, a calf, a famous owl,” 
&e., &c. These words he repeated incessantly, till at length La 
Fontaine, remarking all at once that every one in the room was 
laughing, inquired quietly what the matter was. ‘ What!” said 
Despréaux, ‘here am I, hoarse with calling you all the hardest names 
Ican think of, and you don’t hear me, although I am near enough 
to you to touch your elbow, and yet you think it extraordinary that 
one actor should be unable to hear another, who may be ten paces 
away from him ?” 

On the other hand, La Fontaine never grew disconcerted through 
raillery, nor lost his temper an instant under the most galling plea- 
santries. It might have been said of him in slang language that he 
“stood chaff admirably ;” but this to such 2 damaging extent, that 
his patience was frequently in danger of passing for total insensibility. 
With strangers he was certainly completely indifferent, but with 
friends, what appeared to be indifference, was in reality preoccupa- 
tion. An instance of this excluding absence occurred at the house of 
Moliére, where La Fontaine had been invited to meet Descdteaux, a 
celebrated player on the flute. Descdteaux played, and the guests 
were in ravishment; La Fontaine, however; paid no attention what- 
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ever to the artist, and went off as usual into one of his flattering 
trances. Greatly annoyed at this, Despréaux and Racine attacked 
him successively, and from joke to joke, proceeded at last to personal 
and bitter sareasms. This, in turn, grieved Moliére, who was much 
attached to La Fontaine, and was unwilling to see him sacrificed, 
even to pacify an insulted celebrity. After supper he called La 
Fontaine aside, and expressed the deepest concern at his having 
been so badly treated by his friends, Despréaux and Racine. ‘ Ah, 
yes,” replied La Fontaine, totally misunderstanding the purport 
of his host’s observation, ‘‘I am afraid really I was too hard upon 
them.” He then finished quietly another pint of claret, and took his 
leave in the gayest humour imaginable. 

La Fontaine’s actions were neither premeditated nor followed up. 
One half of them appear to have been the pure effect of hazard, and 
the other suggested, and even dictated, to him by others. It was 
thus, after his wife had resided for a time in Paris, and ultimately 
returned to Chateau Thierry, irreconcilably offended with her husband, 
that his friends represented to him the un-Christian and dishonouring 
character of such a separation, and recommended an immediate accom- 
modation. La Fontaine at once, and without a moment’s delibera- 
tion, started for Chateau Thierry. On alighting from the diligence, 
without any delay, and in all honesty of purpose, he went straight 
to his wife’s residence. There the servant, who did not know him, 
informed him his mistress was gone to vespers. Tired of waiting, 
La Fontaine strolled off to call on an old friend, who detained him 
to dinner, and persuaded him to pass the night. Next morning, after 
breakfast, charmed with his friend’s reception, and glowing with the 
effects of his unctuous hospitality, he forgot entirely what brought 
him to Chateau-Thierry, and returned by the diligence to Paris 
without in any way accomplishing the object of his journey. On 
hearing of his surprisingly quick return, his friends pressed round 
him in a body, anxious to learn the result of his overtures of peace 
to Madame La Fontaine. ‘*Ah,” he replied, ‘ yes ’’—speaking 
slowly as if to recall his recollections—‘“‘I did call on Madame, but 
the servant told me she was gone to vespers.” 

La Fontaine was domineered by his passion for letters to an extent 
which at times became truly distressing to his real friends. His one 
muse enthralled his intellectual liberty, and insensibly petrified his 
heart. He not only laid at her feet his priceless talents, but too 
often his sense of right, his conscience, and even his paternal charity. 
The almost incredible story of his forgetting the exictence of his 
only son is too amply corroborated to admit of doubt. Neglected 
in his education, and left to all the perils of premature emancipation, 
the youth was rescued and adopted by his father’s tried and good 
friend, the President Harlay. From the moment of his removal, 
although previously on terms with him of uninterrupted amity, the 
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father forget the son entirely, and was not known afterwards to 
inquire for or even to allude to him. 

Under such circumstances, and having regard to the father’s 
example, it was deemed advisable to sever the tie completely, and 
the son was exiled accordingly to the provincial college of Mont- 
pellier, where, by privilege, he remained on the foundation till he 
had completed the compulsory courses, and passed to the faculty of 
rhetoric. He then travelled during eighteen months with the Presi- 
dent’s nephew, and was ultimately reintroduced to his father after an 
absence of between five and six years. The meeting was arranged 
as a surprise, at the house of a common acquaintance, where the 
father dined with the son without once recognising his features or 
even suspecting his identity. After the son’s departure, the Presi- 
dent asked the father what he thought of the young gentleman who 
had been their guest at dinner, and who had just left them. La 
Fontaine answered that he thought him modest and distinguished, 
and, for his age, extremely well informed. ‘‘ Well, then,” said the 
President, ‘‘ do you know who it is? It is yourown son!” ‘ Ah, 
indeed,” replied La Fontaine, ‘I am glad to hear it.” And with 
that he dismissed the subject, as of a pleasing incident that had had 
its turn. 

La Fontaine’s extreme indifference took at times the form of 
positive physical insensibility. One morning, Madame de Bouillon, 
going to Versailles, found him absorbed in a reverie under one of the 
the trees of the Grand Avenue. Returning int the afternoon, she 
found him on the same spot and almost in the same posture, although 
the weather was raw and rain had fallen in the interval. Rousing 
him from his abstraction, she bade him observe that he was blue 
with cold, and that his garments were all wet. The poet started, 
and began hurriedly to feel his clothes. Then, as though he feared 
by so doing he should be thought to express disbelief in a lady's 
word (he was always exceptionally courteous to ladies), he kept 
repeating—‘ Ah! Madame, me fait savoir que j'ai froid, et que j’ai la 
veste toute trempée; c’est trés-aimable de la part de Madame.” 

Another distraction would seem to raise the presumption that 
La Fontaine was the original of Dominie Sampson. His friend and 
protectress, Madame de la Sabli¢re, was in the habit of replacing his 
old garments with new ones, on observing that the former were 
getting unsightly. The poet, though watched with curiosity, was 
never observed to notice the change, and it was by no means in his 
character to affect or simulate. He was one day surprised beyond 
measure at being jocosely complimented in the street on a magnifi- 
cent new mantle, which he had no idea was other than the one he 
wore habitually. 

Nothing could be more ingenuous, or even more grotesquely naif, 
then his air and manner. His infantine surprise at the simplest 
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novelties that attracted his attention, his wondering look, the em- 
barassing simplicity of his questions, and sometimes his awkward 
truthfulness, made him at once the amusement and dread of his 
acquaintances. His best friends even, were compelled to separate 
him from his genius, and divide him into two parts—the poet and the 
automaton. It was thus that Madame Sabliére, writing one day to 
a friend that, in a domestic rage, she had sent off all her servants 
at once, and jesting from the natural impression created by the poct’s 
ungainly manners and exterior, concluded her account as follows :— 
“‘J’ai fait maison nette; je n'ai gardé avec moi que mes trois ani- 
maux—mon chien, mon chat, et mon La Fontaine.” 

On one unpardonable occasion, La Fontaine's blank obliviousness 
betrayed him, and with him his companions, into an act of absolute 
indecency. He totally forgot the death of an acquaintance, at whose 
burial he had assisted only a few days previously. The deceased, by 
name Stumpff, had been a boon companion of the poet's, and at his 
board was open hospitality for friend and friend’s associates. La Fon- 
taine invited some congenial souls to drop in with him unexpectedly 
at his friend’s at pudding-time, assuring them that an impromptu 
supper at Stumpff’s was no bad feast. On arriving at the house, 
La Fontaine knocked, and inquired of the porter if the deceased were 
visible. The porter, astonished at the question, from one whom he 
knew to have been present at the interment, replied a little moodily 
—‘* Why you know, sir, my master has been dead these eight days!” 
‘‘ Right days!” ejaculated the poet with unfeigned emotion,—* Dear 
me! I could never have supposed it to be so long.” 

Instances might be multiplied of a type no less remarkable, nor 
less degrading to a mind endowed otherwise with the rarest and 
most-useful gifts; but there is danger, in recording such, of repro- 
ducing what may be already familiar to the reader of biographies. 
It is, morever, grateful to turn from these humbling traits to those 
which help the diviner physiognomy of so incomprehensible a genius. 
One feature above all others redeems the doubtful cast of La Fon- 
taine’s moral qualities: when consulted by a friend in trouble, 
instantaneously, and as if by magic, he rose out of himself, and 
became at once a sound and valuable counsellor. This would seem 
to point to an existing foundation of goodness, though deep down, and 
accessible only to urgent and irrecusable occasions, such, for instance, 
as the necessities of a friend in trouble. One anecdote, of many, 
may suffice to illustrate this singular metaphorphosis. A young man 
of his acquaintance, sub-secretary to the receiver-general, had com- 
mitted a morally venal, but according to the rules of the office, an 
irremissible delinquency. Despairing of his future, the culprit ran 
to La Fontaine, hoping moro from his childlike intercession than 
from any diplomatic mediation on the part of interested relations. 
*¢‘ Monsieur,” said La Fontaine, ‘‘ that which you ask me to do is not 
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that which will save you. Go at once to your chief; avow all, and 
disarm him by your candour. Fortunately, you have lost no time 
thus far; lose none at present; go quickly to your superior officer, 
and you may yet crave all the merit of a timely confidence.” 
Observing the young man to hesitate, La Fontaine rose from his 
seat, seized him by the arm, and there and thence conducted him to 
the receiver’s residence. Knocking at the door himself, he pushed 
the young man inside, and whispered he should wait for him in the 
street. In Jess than an hour the happy postulant returned, radiant 
with expansion, and overwhelming his adviser with acknowledg- 
ments. He had reecived, he said, a painful lesson, but, at the same 
time, a pardon, on possible and humane conditions. 

La Fontaine was never known to answer criticism, nor even to 
justify his views to his most familiar friends. Once only, on the 
instigation of others, he took literary vengeance ; but even of that 
one exception he repented, and offer2d voluntary reparation. Lulli, 
the celebrated Florentine composer, once took it into his head to get 
from him an opera. The undertaking was by no means to La 
Fontaine’s taste, but he yielded at length to Lulli’s cajoling ways 
and princely promises. The engagement being made, the composer 
exacted its immediate commencement and undesisting continuance. 
From the moment he began, the poor poet had no peace ; late and 
early Lulli was at his elbow, ardent, busy, and impatient. Each day 
he brought back sheets for alteration, changing his mind incessantly, 
and wearying the poct’s patience with unconscionable requisitions. 

At last, after four months’ persecution, the opera was finished and 
approved. Then, suddenly, without a word of explanation, Lulli 
abandoned both La Fontaine and his opera, and adopted instead the 
Alceste of Quinault, which he subsequently set to music, and which 
was eventually played at court before the royal assemblage at St. 
Germain. La Fontaine declined to resort for redress to legal pro- 
ceedings, although, in addition to his claim for labour done, he had 
critics of established credit to attest the literary value of his work. 
His friends endeavoured to proceed without him, but he positively 
refused to sign the power required to enable the procuror to act in 
his name. In the end, however, he allowed himself to be persuaded 
that satisfaction was due to his friends, and, to appease their indig- 
nation, he composed his pithy satire of ‘‘ La Florentin,” in which he 
alludes to Lulli’s bad treatment of him in terms quite touching from 
their pathetic simplicity. Mendered verbatim, the words run as 
follows :— 

“ He made mo work long for him— 
He came, awakening a child of the nine sisters, 
A grey-bearded child, who should not have been his dupe: 


He was nevertheless, and will be ever dupe— 
Ong more such deceiver, and 1 shall be broken in my old age.’ 
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The piece had vogue at court, and Lulli felt keenly the reprobation 
it exposed him to. La Fontaine received the congratulations of his 
friends on the success of his diatribe, but they had on him the 
contrary effect to that intended. He felt for Lulli, and soon after- 
wards expressed his feeling in one of his epistles to Madame de 
Thianges. After excusing himself with great good taste and dignity, 
he speaks thus of his advisers :— 

“‘Counsels! and whose? of the public; 
That is to say, the town, the court; 
All sorts of characters; the friend and the indifferent ; 
Such urged me to employ what little bile I had. 
None could suffer that insult to my fame. 
Did I deserve it? ‘They say not.” 

La Fontaine was loved and esteemed by his colleagues at the 
Academy, amongst whom he moved and conversed with that candour 
and urbanity which, when not natural, can neither be affected nor 
acquired. Simple, sweet-tempered, ingenuous, and sincere, he never 
had with one of them the smallest word of altercation or slichtest 
shadow of misunderstanding; and even when the academician 
Fureti¢re had proved himself unworthy to retain his seat, La Fon- 
taine could not bring himself to aid in his expulsion, and he accord- 
ingly determined to support him to the extent of his influence. The 
voices were in the majority hostile, and the final test was demanded 
by the president. La Fontaine adhered to his purpose, but was 
unfortunately overtaken by one of his ordinary distractions at the 
moment of going to the ballot, and deliberately placed his ball in the 
wrong compartment of the urn. This added a vote to the heavy list of 
‘noes ” already accumulated, and the offending member was expelled. 
Furetiére is said to have never forgiven what he spitefully described 
as La Fontaine’s bestial indolence and wilful abandonment of self- 
command. 

Madame de la Sablicre died suddenly, and without carrying into 
execution the testamentary intentions she was known to have for 
La Fontaine. At her decease the poor poet found himself in sadly 
altered circumstances. For many years he had existed in uncon- 
scious ease, with every commodity appearing unbidden before him, 
and spoilt by a too thoughtful and indulgent patroness. He had 
grown old in ignorance of the pains of procuring a subsistence, or of 
the cost of life in any shape. After floundering through a few 
months of helpless discomfort, wronged by his domestics, and 
mystified by the simplest transactions of daily commerce, he began 
to fall into discouragement, and at last thought seriously, though 
much against his inclination, of closing with an invitation, lately 
made to him by his literary admirers in London, to pass over to 
Great Britain, and accomplish his decline in exile. 

Just then, he heard with joy of the return to Paris‘from abroad of 
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his old friend Gaspard d’Hervart, who, after Madame de la Sabliere, 
had ever been his warmest and most constant supporter. Without 
hesitation, or giving a thought to those considerations of propriety 
which arrest the wills of ordinary mortals, La Fontaine decided at 
once on finishing his days with his privileged though unconsulted 
friend. Whilst making his preparations for departure, the door 
opened, and D'Hervart entered the room. His first visit was for his 
dear old friend the poet, and he came, though still incommoded by 
the effects of a trying journey. After the first greeting, he hastened to 
say that he came expressly to invite La Fontaine to come and remain 
at his house as a permanent and honoured inmate—‘ Oh, I was going 
to,” replied La Fontaine with simplicity, at the same time remarking 
gaily how singularly happy it was that his friend and he should have 
hit precisely on the same idea. ‘ True,” said D'Hervart; ‘ but as 
you were coming to me of your own accord, I grieve to have invited 
you. I have lost that touching proof of your confidence in my 
affection.” 

Towards the end of 1692 La Fontaine fell dangerously ill. Up to 
that period he had lived in perfect unconcern as to al! that regarded 
the life to come. The natural law directed his untroubled heart ; and, 
as he afterwards confessed, he had never even experienced the in- 
tellectual curiosity inspired in many minds by the suspicion of a 
spiritual accountability. On hearing of his illness, the curé of St. 
Roch despatched to him the pére Poujet, vicar of the parish, and a 
man better fitted than himself for the delicate mission to be accom- 
plished. To remove all suspicion as to the object of his visit, the 
pére Poujet went accompanied by Ernest Lilian, an old friend of the 
poet's; and, as to himself, he was able to use the name of his own 
father, also a friend of the poet's, and who desired to have news of 
his health. After the politenesses of usage, the priest insensibly led 
the conversation to subjects of religion, discoursing on the proofs 
acquired both from natural and revealed sources, and designedly 
addressing his remarks exclusively to Ernest Lilian. La Fontaine 
listened at first with the indifferent attention paid usually to matters 
in which the listener claims no concern, till, hearing mention made 
of the New Testament, he exclaimed with his usual naireté,—* The 
New Testament! Ah, yes; some years ago I read the New Testa- 
ment, and I can assure you it is a very good book.” Attracted 
further, he described his impressions; and remarked, amongst other 
things, that the doctrine of eternal pains appeared to him inconsistent 
with the alleged goodness of the Creator. Challenged thus on his 
own territory, the priest was enabled to dissert with sanction, and 
succeeded, one by one, in satisfying the poet's objections. He then 
discreetly took his departure, leaving Lilian alone with his friend, to 
ascertain and report on the result of the conversation. The report was 
favourable, and the priest was encouraged to return. La Fontaine 
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grew, first attentive, then anxious, and finally eager. By degrees 
the priest increased the number of his visits, till he ended by attend- 
ing regularly twice a day. He afterwards declared to the curé he 
had never administered so docile and truth-seeking a penitent. His 
great difficulty had been to reconcile with the completeness of the 
Redeemer’s atonement, the prescriptions of the dogma in regard to 
exterior mortification. It is not the place here to inquire by what 
argument the priest succeeded in establishing that doctrine ; it is 
certain the poet accepted it; for at his death, which occurred two 
years afterwards, on undressing the corpse for the usual mortuary 
preparation, it was found to be covered with a hair shirt. 

The surrender of his heart also cost the poet a struggle, though he 
ultimately made it unreservedly ; and, to the complete satisfaction of 
his confessor. As a condition of the viaticum, the priest exacted an 
authentic recantation of the Contes, with a formal expression of his 
sorrow for having edited so immoral a publication. The poet meekly 
urged that the writing of the Contes had not in any way stirred his 
own evil passions, and that he therefore hoped the reading of them 
might not stir those of others. Such reasoning, however, soon gave 
way before the earnest eloquence of the pére Poujet, and the paper 
was duly signed and published in the form desired. 

Far harder was the internal strife with respect to his darling 
comedy. The piece was unpublished, and was his last and, accord- 
ing to his own judgment, his best theatrical production. The priest 
condemned it, no less than the Contes, as being hostile to pure 
morality, and demanded its sacrifice as an offering of expiation. The 
poet sighed, and thought the sentence too severe; but the priest 
declared sternly he must decide between God and Mammon. The 
only concession possible was that duc to the admitted sincerity of the 
poet's own opinion of his work ; and, to meet this, it was agreed to 
submit the question, as one of simple casuistry, to a committee of 
Doctors of the Sorbonne. 

The submission was made, and the decision was in condemnation 
of the comedy. La Fontaine thereupon burnt it, without retaining 
sketch or copy; and, as the text of the manuscript remained an official 
confidence with the members of the committee, the subject never 
transpired, and the name itself remains unknown. 

The pére Poujet relates that in his privileged work of evangelising 
the great La Fontaine, he encountered a formidable adversary in a 
somewhat insignificant personage. This was no other than the nurse. 
As did ail serving inferiors who were brought into immediate contact 
with the poet, she treated him as an infant incapable of self-direc- 
tion. She talked of him aloud before his friends, rebuked him if he 
spoke out of season, and flattered or pooh-poohed him at discretion. She 
usually took his part against the priest, whom she considered too hard 
on his infirmities ; and on one occasion she suddenly interrupted the 
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discussion with an exclamation of impatience : ‘‘ Eh ! ne le tourmentez 
done pas tant, Monsieur l’Abbé ; il est plus béte que méchant!” 

But the chief danger of the nurse’s influence lay in her constant 
counteraction of the abbé’s teaching. She was ever soothing the 
patient with illusory consolation, and misleading his truthful spirit 
with ignorant conclusions. In vain the priest confounded her per- 
versity before the patient; she as openly rebuked his hardness, and 
insisted on the saving merits of La Fontaine’s harmless life. One 
morning, regarding the recumbent poet with compassion, she ex- 
claimed, as the pére Poujet was taking his departure :—‘“ Say what 
you will, Monsieur l’Abbé, the Almighty will never have the courage 
to damn that man.” 

La Fontaine died 18th March, 1695, in his seventy-eighth year, 
and was buried, side by side with Molicre, in the parish churchyard 
of St. Joseph. His death took place at the residence of his friend 
D’Hervart, whose widow took pride in showing the room the poet 
died in, as at Rome the death-chamber of Cicero was formerly 
exhibited to strangers. 

To review the fables of La Fontaine would, in the present day, be 
at once presumptuous and superfluous. The judgments passed on 
them are so numerous and united that an approving critique might 
almost be selected for each fable. Apologists have been even found 
for his negligences, to which designs have been attributed with more 
or less probability. He is supposed, for instance, to have feigned 
inadvertence to evade the political sense inferrable from certain 
courtly inuendos, and in those days of bondage it is not impossible 
that such may have been his prudent artifice. 

Of the whole collection, ‘‘ La Chéne et le Roseau,” is admitted to 
be the most remarkable for sublime simplicity. The most striking 
portrait of injustice and depravity is drawn in the various attitudes 
of the beasts in council in “Les Animaux Malades de la Peste.” 
The ‘* Singe dans Paris” is the one exception to the habitual mild- 
ness and good-nature of La Fontaine’s muse. Its caustic sarcasm 
draws blood, and would scem to be unaccountable from any known or 
imputable incentive. ‘‘ Le Renard Anglais” exposed the author to 
the reproach of paying servile court to the English ; it would seem 
rather to have been the homage of a particular gratitude offered, and 
unquestionably due, to his friend and benefactress, Elizabeth Mon- 
tague. In the well-known fable of “La Cigale et la Fourmi” 
originated an error, which, from edition to edition, has been per- 
petuated to the presentday. The cigale having in one of the original 
woodcuts been erroneously represented as a grasshopper, the early 
translators so rendered the word in the English editions, and this 
rendering appears to have been adopted without protest in all the 
subsequent reproductions. The result has been to mislead many. 
No student, having before his eyes an unmistakable grasshopper, 
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thinks it needful to look further for a satisfactory translation ; conse- 
quently, the error becomes maintained in permanence, or until 
redressed in actual conversation with some French peasant who, 
with grasshoppers by thousands at his feet, ‘‘N’a jamais entendu 
parler d'une ciyale.” Instead of the ‘“‘ Ant and the Grasshopper,” it 
should be the ‘“ Ant and the Cicala.” The cicala is a winged insect, 
having nothing in common with the grasshopper; it lives chiefly 
amongst the foliage of the trees, and sings, or rather sounds, all 
summer through, precisely as the poet represents it in the fable. 
An analogous error may be traced to the erroneous French render- 
ing of the title of Goldsmith's ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield.” The French 
are naturally puzzled to reconcile ricaire, the term employed to 
render vicar, with the rank assigned in the novel to Dr. Primrose ; 
whilst the English might be led to suppose that ricaire and ricar were 
synonymous terms. Correctly rendered, the title would be, not ‘ Le 
Vicaire,” but “Le Curé de Waketield;" the word ticar being in 
French curé ; and vicaire being in English curate. 





